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KE YOUR OWN PLANT, 


for example— 


See what you can save by 
cutting down 
pumping and circulating! 


Straight Calcium Chloride 

brine can be circulated at 

lower temperatures than are 

possible with ordinary brines. 
And when the temperature of a brine is lower it re- 
quires less pumping and circulating to do the same 
amount of refrigerating. 

Many plants have adopted the use of a low- 
temperature brine and achieved a measurable 
increase in efficiency. If you're interested in 
lowering your operating costs you'll find it a wise 
move to get in touch with one of the companies 
sponsoring this advertisement and get full, impartial 
information about straight Calcium Chloride, which 
is the only efficient low-temperature brine medium. 


SAFE AND Ask for booklet 1845. 


GUARANTEED 
The Colcivm Chloride made CALCIUM CHLORIDE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


by the companies listed in this 
advertisement is guaranteed THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - - - - Midland, Michigan 


to contain no Magnesium SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION - - - 61 Broadway, New York 
Chlorideor harmful impurities. THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY - - - Barberton, Ohio 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM © 


_ . =i. 

















Stuffing problems vanish 
when you install this 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


BQuIPPED exclusively 

with the patented leak- 
proof Superior Piston and 
leakproof lid. 


-MEAT-TIGHT 
AIR-TIGHT 
WATER-TIGHT 


No air pressure necessary to lower 
piston. 


Piston adjustable to take up wear. 





Heavy, strong safety ring. 


If you are having any trouble with your present equip- 
ment it will pay you to investigate this machine! 


_ JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, 
the Schonland patented Casing Puller, the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer and the 
new “BUFFALO” Pork Fat Cutter 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Packinghouse Floor Must Meet Conditions 


Upkeep Costs Are the Lowest When the 
Proper Material Is Selected and When 
Good Methods of Installation Are Used 


Floors in meat packing, sausage 
manufacturing and_ rendering 
plants are subjected to much 
hard usage and abuse. 

And they are exposed to condi- 
tions that cause them to deteri- 
orate rapidly unless the proper 
materials and methods of install- 
ation are used. 

They must stand up under 
heavy trucking loads, and must 
be unaffected by free fatty acids, 
steam, alkalis and wide variations 
of temperature. 

In practically all departments 
they must be waterproof and 
easily cleaned. 


Meat plant floors constructed 
of materials that will not stand 
up under the particular condi- 
tions present soon become a 
source of annoyance and expense. 
And they contribute materially 
to lower plant efficiency. 


The high sanitary standard main- 
tained in the meat plant requires, first 
of all, that the floor shall be of such 
material and construction that cleaning 
can be thorough. This means the sur- 
face must be free from cracks, crevices 
and joints in which dirt and foreign 
matter can lodge. 

Where trucking is heavy—as in oleo 
rooms, on loading docks, etc.—a floor 


material should be used that does not 
chip and break easily. It must stand 
up under the constant grinding of iron 
wheels on a wet surface. 

Materials affected by alkalis, such as 
ammonia in blood, hair, etc., and free 
fatty acids cannot be used on killing 
floors, in sausage departments, render- 
ing departments and oleo rooms. 

Choice of Floor Material. 


And in departments where water on 
the floor is the rule, a non-slipping sur- 
face is desirable. This is particularly 
true in killing and cutting rooms and 
other locations where sharp tools are 
used. 


Long life and low upkeep cost of 





TROUBLE-FREE FLOORS HELP TO KEEP DOWN PACKING PLANT PRODUCTION AND OPERATING COSTS. 
Brick and tile are the only floor materials that will stand up under the severe operating conditions found in storage cool- 


ers, curing and hide cellars, sausage kitchens, tank houses and rendering rooms, oleo departments, killing rooms, etc. 
are unaffected by acids, alkalis, free fatty acids, steam and hot water. 


They 


They do not chip and break under heavy trucking. 


The floors in the cutting and sausage room and curing cellars shown here are constructed of Duratyle, manufactured by 


the Drehmann Paving & Construction Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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meat plant floors is had by first choos- 
ing carefully the material to be used, 
and then seeing that this material is 
properly installed. Selection of a floor 
material from the standpoint of cost 
alone is to be avoided. If an unsuit- 
able material is bought, or if the work- 
manship is poor, it will not be long 
until the original saving will be lost 
in the expense of repairs and upkeep. 

Many types of flooring materials 
have been given tryouts in the meat 
packing plant. This experience has 
made available knowledge which the 
packer can use to guide him in the 
proper choice of a flooring material to 
meet any plant operating conditions. 

Today not more than five or six ma- 
terials need be considered. These are 
wood, wood blocks, cement, asphalt, 
brick and tile. 

The trend toward fireproof construc- 
tion is limiting to a minimum the use 
of wood in meat plant construction. 
There are, however, a few locations 
where wood serves very well and out- 
lasts other types of construction. 

On loading docks and platforms, 
where trucking is heavy, creosoted 
wood blocks find favor and stand up 
under severe service. These are gen- 
erally laid in asphalt with the grain 
vertical. They are smooth to truck 
over, quiet, easily cleaned and econom- 
ically repaired. 

In many plants they are also used to 
floor livestock pens, runways and 
trucking platforms inside and outside 
buildings. One objection to them is 
that they become slippery when wet. 

General practice is to insulate freez- 
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er floors as well as walls and ceiling 
with corkboard. This, of course, must 
be protected on floors with a wearing 
surface or over-floor. Wood is quite 
generally used for this purpose. As 
the temperatures of the rooms are gen- 
erally below freezing, moisture is not a 
bothersome condition. 

One method of laying these floors is 
to install 2-by-4-in. strips in the cork- 
board to which the floor is nailed. Yel- 
low pine or fir 1% in. thick, tongue and 
groove, is frequently used. This is face 
nailed every 12 in. 

Cement Fails Under Trucking. 

Such a floor will give long service, 
is easily cleaned and generally satis- 
factory. Wearing plates installed at 
doors and other points subjected to 
shock from truck wheels will reduce the 
cost of repairs at these points. 

Cement is a popular material for 
meat plant floors. As ordinarily laid, 
however, it is not satisfactory in loca- 
tions where heavy trucking is done. 
The constant passing of iron wheels 
causes the concrete to chip and pit. 

Necessary repairs are costly and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. This is due to 
the difficulty of obtaining a good bond 
between the old and new concrete, and 
to the fact that enough time for the 
repair to set thoroughly is seldom per- 
mitted. 

Value received from a concrete floor 
is very liable to be in direct proportion 
to the care and intelligence used in 
laying it. Proper inspection to see that 
the ingredients are used in the specified 
proportions is worth all it costs. 

In rooms and departments where 

















MAKING UP ORDERS IN A GERMAN MEAT PLANT. 
Packing room in a modern German meat plant where orders are gathered together 
for early delivery. Note the tiled floor and sanitary walls. To the right of the picture 
are shelves of lachsschinken (pork loin product), while on the left are bologna 


and summer sausage. 


Beef cuts and pork loins fill the baskets in the foreground. 
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there is little trucking a cement wear- 
ing surface from % to % in. is gen- 
erally used. This is generally com- 
posed of 1 part of Portland cement to 
3 parts of sand, poured before the base 
is set and troweled to a smooth sur- 
face. 


Concrete Difficult to Repair. 

Where the service is severe and 
where much trucking is done, improve- 
ment in the ordinary cement floor is 
sometimes sought by providing a wear- 
ing surface of granite chips or by the 
use of hardeners. Here again the 
amount of service secured from such a 
floor is very liable to be in proportion 
to the manner in which the materials 
are mixed and the quality of workman- 
ship. 

Where moisture is present, or where 
blood and other materials make a 
cement floor slippery, abrasive ma- 
terials of one kind or another are some- 
times incorporated in the finish. 

Concrete floors are difficult to repair 
satisfactorily. For this reason, and to 
reduce expense of upkeep, it is good 
policy to install iron plates or paving 
brick in the floor at door and elevator 
entrances, at scales and at other points 
where trucking is concentrated. Quick 
setting cement has come into rather 
general use for repair work where time 
is limited. When this is used, floors 
repaired one day may be used the next 
without damage to the repaired parts. 

Brick Used to Patch Cement. 


In some plants the practice of at- 
tempting to repair concrete floors has 
been discontinued. When a concrete 
floor needs repairing the damaged por- 
tions are cut away and the repairs 
made with asphalt, brick or tile. The 
general appearance of such a floor is 
not good, of course, but this is con- 
sidered secondary to cost of upkeep. 

These plants have found that when 
repairs are made with concrete the 
patched parts have even a shorter life 
than the original floor, due to the fact 
that repairs are generally needed where 
service is heaviest, and there is seldom 
time to permit the patched portions to 
set thoroughly before being used. 

It costs less to repair with brick or 
floor tile, and the repairs are more 
lasting. 

It is hardly possible to give here 
the numerous specifications for cement 
floors with hard wearing surfaces for 
use in departments where there is con- 
siderable trucking. The packer plan- 
ning to install such floors should have 
specifications drawn by a competent 
architect or engineer, and inspection 
should see that these specifications are 
followed. Unless this is done the 
chances are that the floor will be sat- 
isfactory for only a short time. 

Greases Destroy Asphalt. 

Asphalt should not be considered as 
a floor material in rooms and depart- 
ments where it will come in contact 
with free fatty acids or hot water. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Packers’ Convention Program Will 
Include Many Important Features 


A program of unusual interest 
to meat packers is being arranged 
for the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, which will be 
held October 20 to 22 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Sectional 
meetings are held on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding, October 
17 and 18. 


The session on Monday, October 20, 
will be opened with remarks by the 
Chairman of the Board. Then will fol- 
low the annual report by the President 
of the Institute; the report of the 
Treasurer; the award of gold and silver 
buttons to those who have completed 
50 and 25 years of service, respectively, 
in the industry, and the appointment 
of convention committees. 

Addresses by a well-known livestock 
producer and by a representative of the 
retail meat industry will be other in- 
teresting features of the opening 
session. 

Activities growing out of the Insti- 
tute Plan, which was brought forward 
by Thomas E. Wilson in 1922 and 
adopted by the industry, will be dis- 
cussed at the session on Monday after- 
noon. 

Practical Operating Topics. 

Following a statement by the Chair- 
man, there will be a discussion of an 
opportunity for members to improve 
the training of their personnel. An 
analysis of information about voluntary 
meat chains developed through research 
financed by the Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will also be a fea- 
ture. 

Following these topics there will be 
an explanation of a new method of de- 
heading hogs which has been developed 
under the auspices of the Institute, and 
of a new method of stunning livestock 
which also has been developed under 
the auspices of the Institute. 

A discussion of lard, based on infor- 
mation obtained through research by 
the Institute and other agencies, also 
will take place. 

At the close of the afternoon session 
there will be a discussion of trade co- 
operation as illustrated in the automo- 
bile industry, given by a nationally- 
known representative of that industry. 

Meat Merchandising Trends. 


An address on the general business 
situation by an outstanding authority 
will be a feature of the session on 
Tuesday morning. This will be fol- 
lowed by discussions of experiments in 
merchandising and a” discussion by 


packers and others of trends in mer- 
chandising meat. 

The session on Tuesday afternoon 
promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting of the convention. Although it 
is not possible at this time to announce 
the details, it is expected that it will 
be featured by a discussion of trade 
practices and a report of the Commis- 
sion on Inspection on the subject of 
uniform inspection. 

It will be recalled that the conven- 
tion last year without a dissenting vote 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee, including non-federally inspect- 
ed packers, to draft an appropriate 
measure looking toward a uniform and 
adequate state inspection law to be en- 
forced by the state and federal govern- 
ments in co-operation. The Commis- 
sion, which was appointed with Oscar 
G. Mayer as its chairman and George 
L. Franklin as its vice chairman, has 
been active during the year and is ex- 
pected to submit a comprehensive re- 
port. 

Conference of Major Industries. 

On Wednesday the Seventh Confer- 
ence of Major Industries will be held 
at the University of Chicago under 
the auspices of the University and the 
Institute. As announced previously, 
two of the speakers at the Conference 
will be Julius H. Barnes, Chairman of 
the Board of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and M. H. Ayles- 
worth, President of the National Broad- 
casting Company. The subject of the 
Conference will be “The Current Sit- 
uation”. 
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The dinner closing the Seventh Con- 
ference of Major Industries—more com- 
monly called the annual banquet—will 
be held on Wednesday evening. An 
interesting program for this occasion 
is being arranged. 

Plans also are progressing for other 


convention entertainment features. 
These will be announced later. 
——-e—— 


REDUCED CONVENTION RATES. 

Reduced railroad fares will be avail- 
able to members attending the Institute 
convention in accordance with the plan 
in effect for several years. 

To obtain the reduced rate members 
must purchase one-way tickets from 
their homes to Chicago, and obtain cer- 
tificates from their local ticket agents 
showing that they have purchased these 
tickets for the purpose of attending the 
convention at Chicago. 

Upon arriving at the convention, 
those holding these certificates must 
present them to an official who will be 
at the Drake Hotel for that purpose. 
The certificates will then be validated 
and returned to the holders. Upon 
presentation of these validated certifi- 
cates at Chicago railroad ticket offices, 
holders will be granted half-fare rates 
for the return trip. 

It is important that all those who at- 
tend the convention obtain certificates 
from their local ticket agents, for those 
who do not have certificates will be 
unable to receive the reduced rate. It 
is also necessary that 150 certificates 
be presented for validation at the con- 
vention before holders of the certifi- 
cates are granted the reduction. 

A bulletin explaining in detail the 
steps necessary to obtain reduced rates 
was sent this week to all members of 
the Institute. 














PACKERS’ CONVENTION AT FAVORITE GATHERING PLACE. 
Drake Hotel, on Chicago’s lake shore, scene of 25th convention. 
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Vegetable Oil Imports and Exports 
Had a Record Year in 1929 


Vegetable oils play an important part 
in the trade in all kinds of cooking and 
shortening products, as well as in 
spreads for bread and in the manufac- 
ture of soap. 

While these oils are used extensively 
in the meat packing industry, they also 
enter into direct competition with 
animal fats and oils which constitute a 
large percentage of the edible and 
inedible production of the industry. 

The trend of world trade in those 
oils used most extensively in the in- 
dustry is therefore of importance. 

Cottonseed oil and cocoanut oil are 
perhaps the most highly competitive for 
beef and hog fats of any on the list. 

Exports and imports of these oils in 
1929 are discussed by E. L. Thomas, 
specialist in meats, oils and fats, of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, as 
follows: 

Topping all previous years by a 
broad margin, the foreign trade of the 
United States in vegetable oils exceeded 
in value by 25 per cent the commerce 
of this country in this commodity in 
1928 and established a new record high 
valuation of $105,000,000. 

The ratio between exports and im- 
ports which has increased in recent 
years stood at 14 to 1, or exactly double 
what it was in 1924 when the value of 
our imports of vegetable oils was seven 
times greater than the exports. 

A substantial proportion of our aug- 
mented imports entered the country 
during the first six months of last year, 
influenced undoubtedly by the threat of 
impending tariff legislation. As the 
possibility lessened of the imposition on 
many of the oils of higher rates, our 
vegetable oils imports tapered off cor- 
respondingly. 

Unquestionably the low price levels 
of oils on the world’s markets were also 
a factor in accentuating the volume of 
our imports and were likewise re- 
sponsible in part for the marked slump 
in our export trade in vegetable oils. 
Nevertheless the ratio of imports to 
exports demonstrates most clearly that 
this country is dependent on extraneous 
sources of supply and, as illustrated 
below in the case of cottonseed oil, is 
retaining at home greater quantities of 
native oils to meet the growing re- 
quirements of domestic consumption. 

Less Cotton Oil Exported. 

A very material decline occurred in 
our exports of crude cottonseed oil 
during 1929. As compared with 1928, 
volume was reduced nearly 55 per cent 
and value approximately the same per- 
centage. Although most of our crude 


has been going to Canada for some 
years past and this trade suffered 
heavily, a notable decrease took place 
in exports to Mexico which country’s 
purchases were but one-tenth as large 
as the preceding year. Greater avail- 
able supplies of cottonseed at home is 
a partial explanation of the lessened 
trade with Mexico last year. 

Refined cottonseed oil fell off in value 
and volume of exports last year about 
one-third as contrasted with 1928. In 
general our exports to all countries 
were in reduced tonnage. Particularly 
striking in this regard was the con- 
traction of our trading with Mexico to 
20 per cent last year of the purchases 
of that country during 1928. 

Shipments to Cuba reflected a loss in 
volume of 28 per cent; Canada 76 per 
cent; while an outlet in Norway in 1928 
for 76,000 lbs. disappeared entirely last 
year. Denmark has not been a buyer of 
American cottonseed oil for the past 
several years and Sweden joined her 
last year, while the relative unimpor- 
tance of the Netherlands as a market 
was again emphasized by further 
shrinkage in volume last year. 
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crude cottonseed oil and was but a few 
thousand dollars less than the total 
value of crude and refined cottonseed 
oil exports combined. 

Little if any cocoanut oil leaving the 
country is crude which fact, taken in 
conjunction with the expansion of the 
vegetable fat compound industries in 
Mexico and Cuba, as well as a greater 
substitution of cocoanut oil for other 
fats in the soap industry of the latter 
country, accounts for the growth of our 
export trade in this item. 

Exports to Cuba were roughly six 
times greater than 1928, reflecting the 
strides made in the domestic manufac- 
ture and sale of vegetable cooking fats 
in the island republic. Nicaragua was 
a buyer of 60 per cent more cocoanut 
oil from the United States in 1929 than 
the preceding year. 

Mexican purchases last year sur- 
passed by 12% per cent that country’s 
consumption of cocoanut oil from the 
United States in 1928. There were 
slight increases in exports to Japan and 
New Zealand, markets which may hold 
promise of continued development. 
Exports to Canada fell off about 22 per 
cent last year when compared with 1928. 

Exports of all other vegetable oils 
totaled 18,354,369 lbs. valued at $1,942,- 
981 in 1928, compared with 18,637,822 
lbs. valued at $1,738,617 in 1929. 

Exports of vegetable soap stock were 
valued at over a half million dollars in 
1929 and were more than 100,000 lbs. 
greater than in 1928. 

These exports together with the 
countries of destination are as follows: 


9 





Pounds. 
Vegetable soap stock, total.. 7,528,590 


United Kingdom........ 3,390,138 
SD si 69s uses ahuanuns 6 2,250,137 
DED 6065 6 sess ens Oe0<6 515,308 
SR ate a dahon 5s > ae a 65:0 687,890 
Other countries......... 685,117 


On the other hand, Japan took an 
increased quantity of refined cottonseed 
oil as was also the case in 1928. Gains 
were recorded likewise of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent over 1928 in our 
shipments to Panama; 37 per cent in 
the case of the Philippines and. Ger- 
many which offers but a _ restricted 
market, 80 per cent. The outstanding 
instance of greater export volume was 
Peru, a three-fold increase last year 
over 1928. 

Cocoanut Oil Exports Large. 


For the first time last year our ex- 
ports of cocoanut oil surpassed both in 
volume and value our export trade in 








Oil Trade Trends 


The export and import trade of 
the United States in vegetable oils 
amounted to $105,000,000 in 1929. 


Exports of cottonseed oil were 
valued at $2.387,656, barely half the 
1928 valuation. 


Imports of cocoanut oil were 
valued at $29,552,206, over six and 
one-half million dollars more than 
the 1928 imports. 


Ex % of cocoanut oil from this 
coun’ in 1929 were slightly larger 
than in 1928, but the valuation at 
$1,738,617 was $204.000 less. 


























Value. Pounds. Value. 
$ 491,987 7,633,394 $ 544,094 
154,918 3,109,148 160,644 
190,210 2,126,736 176,510 
42,844 918,212 86,884 
56,057 995,974 $2,512 
47,957 483,324 37,544 


When it is realized that close to 30 
per cent of the value of all vegetable oil 
imports is represented by cocoanut oil 
exclusively from the Philippine Islands, 
it is seen at once how prominent a place 
the islands assume as suppliers and 
conversely what a great advantage 
accrues to island producers of copra to 
have the United States as a market for 
one of their principal export commodi- 
ties. 


Cocoanut Oil Heads Imports. 


The record importation last year out- 
stripped the previous year approxi- 
mately 42 per cent and likewise 1927 in 
very nearly the same proportions. 

Cocoanut oil imports during 1929 
totaled 411,926,213 lbs. valued at $29,- 
552,206, compared with 290,636,702 Ibs. 
valued at $23,061,357 in 1928. 

Vegetable tallow imported, the bulk 
of which came from China, totaled 
11,530,358 Ibs. valued at $811,820, com- 
pared with 5,341,424 valued at $358,485 
in 1928. 

In total value imports of vegetable 
oils fell off roughly 8 per cent for the 
five months period, January to May, 
1930, compared with a similar period 
for last year. Cocoanut oil imports 
were reduced 20 per cent compared with 
the first five months of 1929. 

Evidently the importation of most 
foreign oils, save olive oils, has suffered 
a check due to two primary causes—a 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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Widen Plans for Telling the Public 
More About the Values of Meat 


Plans are under consideration 
in the live stock and meat indus- 
try to broaden activities on behalf 
of meat. 

This is to be done through an 
increase in revenue to the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
for use in extending its educa- 
tional and publicity work in cre- 
ating a better understanding of 
meat. 

The income of the Board—an organi- 
zation in which all branches of the live- 
stock and meat industry cooperate—is 
secured from funds raised by a contri- 
bution of 5c per car of livestock mar- 
keted, paid by both the livestock pro- 
ducer or shipper and the meat packer. 

For some time livestock interests 
have been considering increasing this 
fund to extend the splendid work being 
done by the Board. According to a 
recent statement of President Olander 
of the National Live Stock Exchange, 
46 livestock organizations already have 
agreed to a plan by which the contri- 
bution will be increased to 25c per car, 
with a prorating for livestock marketed 
by truck or otherwise. 

Packers Take Up the Plan. 

The plan was submitted to the meat 
packing industry through the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. The execu- 
tive committee of the Institute voted 
recently to recommend to member com- 
panies that packers’ contributions to 
this fund be increased from 5c to 25c a 
car. 

This was done in response to a re- 
quest from a committee of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
F. Edson White and Thomas E. Wilson, 
the Institute’s representatives on the 
Board. 

As a result of its deliberations, the 
executive committee of the Institute 
agreed “that 25c a car is the appro- 
priate contribution, and that packers be 
urged to contribute on that basis.” The 
following statement was submitted by 
the Institute to the National Livestock 
and Meat Board: 

Recommendation to Members. 

“Bearing in mind that its functions 
are advisory, the executive committee 
will recommend to the Institute mem- 
bers that, beginning November 1, 1930, 
and subject to reconsideration at the 
end of each year, they match the 25c 
per car contribution to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, provided 
that: 

“1. Practically all packers and pro- 
ducers pay on all livestock marketed, 

















TWO PROBLEMS WITH SAME 
SOLUTION. 


This cartoon by Parrish in the Nash- 
ville “Tennessean” tells its own story. 
The packer might add that if the farmer 
will feed the surplus wheat to his hogs 
he will make that much more good meat. 


This clever cartoon was called to the 
attention of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER by Sales Manager T. J. Yar- 
brough of the Neuhoff Packing Co., 
Nashville. 
whether through the central market 
commission agencies, cooperative mar- 
keting selling agencies, direct selling or 
otherwise; and that all commission 
agents and cooperative selling agencies 
make the collection at all markets 
where they are functioning on all live- 
stock. 

“2. If a producer or his agent de- 
clines to contribute on livestock sold, 
the packer purchasing this livestock 
will deduct an amount pro rata from 
his contribution. 

“3, The National Live Stock and 
Meat Board will notify growers, and 
the various livestock associations, the 








Gobel Picks Radio Expert to 
Supervise Meat Plants 


In accordance with the present Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., expansion policy President 
Frank M. Firor announced this week 
the appointment of W. W. Carroll as 
the new supervising engineer on Gobel 
plant operation in the East. The Gobel 
plants are located in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Washington, D. C., and 
Pennsylvania, and specialize in the 
manufacture of skinless frankfurters, 
hams, bologna, lard and pork products 
and advertised merchandise packaged 
in glass and tin. 

Mr. Carroll resigned his position as 
assistant to Harold Peters, executive 
vice-president of National Union Radio 
Corp., to join Gobel. His activity with 
National Union was variety in the fields 
of sales, factory management and gen- 
eral organization work. 
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livestock exchanges and the cooperative 
associations will notify all their mem- 
bers, that on and after November 1, 
1930, deductions from the proceeds of 
the sales of livestock will be made by 
the exchanges, cooperatives or packers, 
as the case may require, for payment 
to the Board on the following basis: 


“1/3c for each hog or calf if mar- 
keted in less than car load lots; 


“1/5¢e for each lamb if marketed in 
less than carload lots, until contribution 
reaches 25c; 


“le for each head of cattle if mar- 
keted in less than carload lots; 


“25c a car for all livestock marketed 
in carload lots. 


“4. It is understood that the Board 
and the producers generally will render 
all assistance possible to induce favor- 
able consideration by all packers.” 


-— fe 

JUNE MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in June, 1930, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 





Per capita 
Cc ption ption, 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Ms i 5achdncee 386,000,000 3.1 

ts SE oan b cneoaes 424,000,000 3.5 

Sy = (a's kd olka daw 388,000,000 3.2 
PORK AND LARD. 

: ae. ree 573,000,000 4.7 

a Lae 000, 4.9 

SG SE, Kaden cewgus 586,000,000 4.8 
LAMB AND MUTTON 

PE, TD i. 6 cance 48,000,000 0.39 

PE pa hnwceceens 54,000,000 0.44 

PE MEP Kkccawse tes 42,000,000 0.35 

TOTAL MEATS. 

Feb, THAD oki chceuae 1,007 ,000,000 8.2 

OE Wekcccucass 1,076,000, 000 8.8 

Suma, WED ..cccvsces 1,016,000,000 8.4 

a 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The Acme Packing & Provision Co., 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,- 
000. The incorporators are Hugo 
Jassny, Morris Gordon and H. Woron. 

The Portland Union Stock Yards, 
Portland, Ore., were recently damaged 
by fire, with an estimated loss of 
$60,000 

The Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, 
Ta., has begun work on plant remodel- 
ing which will cost about $30,000. 

The J. P. Downs packing plant, Alex- 
andria, Ind., has been damaged by fire. 

The Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kans., plans a $10,000 ex- 
pansion and improvement program 
which includes extension of the present 
refrigerating system in the plant, en- 
largement of the sausage room and a 
new enclosed loading dock. 


ae ee 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Sept. 5, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 88,821 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 6,837 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 86,855 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 15,872 quarters. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





GROWTH OF VOLUNTARY CHAINS. 

A new voluntary chain is being or- 
ganized in the Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
trict, to be known as F. F. O. G. 
Stores. The chain is being sponsored 
by the Ridnour-Baker Grocery Co., 
which also has branches at Sterling, 
Colo., and Newton, Kans. 


Cooperation between the wholesaler 
and each unit of a voluntary chain on 
a partnership basis, through a common 
financial interest, is believed to be 
necessary for best results. This can be 
brought about either through each re- 
tailer owning stock in the wholesale 
organization or the wholesaler having a 
financial interest in each retail store. 
It has recently been pointed out that 
one New York wholesaler has just sold 
49 per cent of his stock to 275 retailers. 
This has the advantage not only of 
establishing a partnership but of re- 
leasing considerable capital. 

Nation-Wide Stores, with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, Mo., includes more 
than 500 stores and operates in 13 
states. The following wholesalers are 
connected with this organization: Gen- 
eral Grocery Co., Ames-James Grocery 
Co., Tibbitts-Hewett Grocery Co., Scud- 
ders-Gale Grocery Co. and a holding 
company organized by Haas-Lieber 
Grocery Co. The organization puts on 
a daily radio campaign. 

It is estimated that the turn-over of 
the more progressive independent re- 
tailers, whether operating individually 
or as part of a voluntary chain, has 
been increased 33 per cent by adopting 
chain store selling and display methods. 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Dominion Stores, Ltd., report sales 
of $12,296,797 for the six months ended 
June 30, 1930, compared with $12,145,- 
142 in the first half of 1929. Net 
profit, however, was somewhat less, 
totaling $244,456, which compares with 
$268,724 in the 1929 period. The com- 
pany had 504 units in operation on 
June 30, compared with 516 on June 30, 
1929. 

First National Stores announces a 
quarterly dividend of 62% cents on its 
common stock, payable October 1, 1930, 
to stockholders of record September 18. 

It is estimated that each A. & P. 
store is doing an average weekly busi- 
ness of $1,400, or $72,800 a year. On 
the basis of 2.48 per cent profit on each 
dollar of sales, the average unit is 
showing a profit at the rate of $1,800 
a year, or a little over $36 a week. 
These profits are calculated on the 
basis of 15,000 stores and are equiva- 
lent to 23 per cent of the total invest- 
ment of $118,600,000, or $7,900 a store. 

_The Jewel Tea Co., for the twenty- 
eight weeks ended July 12, 1930, re- 
ports a gain in net earnings as com- 
pared with the corresponding 1929 
period, the net for the period being in 
excess of the annual dividend require- 
ments of $3 a share on the capital 
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stock. The increase in earnings was 
accomplished in the face of a decline 
of 5.31 per cent in sales, the decrease 
in the latter being due to a large ex- 
tent to lower selling prices. Net in- 
come for the 1930 period amounted to 
$887,623, after all charges, equal to 
$3.17 a share on 280,000 shares out- 
standing, as against $801,427, or $2.86 
a share on the same capitalization, for 
the twenty-eight weeks ended July 13, 
1929. Since the first of the year thirty- 
two new operating units have been 
added and all expenses incident thereto 
have been charged against current op- 


erations. 
~ fe - 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


The Glidden Co. announces a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on its prior pre- 
ferred stock, and 30 cents on common, 
payable October 1, 1930, to stockholders 
of record September 18. 

The Beatrice Creamery Co. has an- 
nounced that negotiations have been 
completed for the acquisition of the 
Carry Ice Cream Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Maryland Creamery 
Company of Baltimore, Md. The Wash- 
ington and Baltimore companies are 
among the largest ice cream producers 
in their territories. The acquisition of 
these companies gives the Beatrice 
Creamery Company its first representa- 
tion in these cities. 

~ fe 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
September 3, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
prices on August 27, or nearest previ- 
ous date: 

Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Sept. Aug. 

Sept. 3. —Sept. 3.— 3. at. 

Amal, Leather.. oval’ ideas 24 


peeaw Cee eee 2y% 
BOO.) Sin dWAs4: oaed- Sense, sees) agape 20 
Amer. H. & L. 1,000 3 2% 2% 3% 
Do. Pid...... @O 17% 17% 17% 18 
Amer. Stores... 300 44 44 44 42 
Armour A...... 1,000 5% 5% 5% 5% 
IO. - Bao cscscoe BD 3 3 3 3 
Do. Pfd...... 100 59 59 59 57 
Do. Del. Pfd. 200 75 74% 74% 74% 
Barnett Leather 200 2 256 25 2% 
Beechnut Pack.. 200 59 59 59 58 
Bohack, H. C. Wate. shees* seach! jweee 75 
Do. Pfd...... SME! Reh ek. Ged swt tole e's 105 
I TEs: keen thas -eceah eexed 56 
DP Eerischas. shes db ewee -05000" ougee 19 
Chick C. Oil... 400 17 17 17 17 
| eres 7.340 56% 553% 5534 5314 
Cudahy Pack... 400 40% 40% 40% 40 
First Nat. Strs. 1,500 57% 57 57 57% 
Gen. Foods.....27,300 58 57% 57% 57% 
Gobel Co..... .. 8,070 9% 8% 9% 84 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 660 219% 218 219%, 219% 
Do. New..... 40 119% 119% 119% 1138 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 30 29% 30 2914 
Hygrade Food.. 400 10 10 10 104% 
Kroger G. & B.22,700 26 25% 25 23% 


Libby MeNeill.. 5,800 15% 15 15% 14% 
MeMarr Strs.... oe 


ideas” heeek sean 14 
eee ere ee 4% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 450 27 23% 27 25 
Morrell & Co... 500 58 57 58 55% 


Nat. Fd. Prod. A. 100 5% 5% 5% 5 
Nat. Leather... es 

Nat. Tea....... 2.200 245, 23%, 23%, 24 
Proc. & Gamb.11,600 75% 74% $744, 74% 
Rath Pack..... 


hodd / Sksexn daar seees 20 
Safeway Stra... 2,100 69% 68% 6914 66% 
PA is. wesc sitchs dense! 20see 91 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 40 103 102% 103 108 
Strauss-R. Strs. 2,600 14% 14 14% 14% 
Swift & Co. new 2,550 31% 30% 30% 29% 

Do. Intl...... 2,100 35 35 35 35% 
BEE DRGs séee (Aucse seadee weenie 20 
a. es I Oy cass capes 0asns ddeed 55 


U. 8. Leather.. “200 “8% "8% “8% 8% 
dhs iy sss < 100 16 16 16 15 


Do. Pr. Pfd.. 100 83 83 83 86 
Wesson Oil.... 2,500 27% 27% 27% ~~ 25 
Do. Pfd...... 2,100 56% 52 56' 56 
eee Es Sass Shexe.’ cdiges’ Shane 110% 
Wilson & Co... 500 8% 85% 38% 3% 
Ty Discvasene 4950. 6400% aeerry ts 8% 
WO. DOE cess 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Old Colony’ Bidg., 





Provisioner, 
Chicago, Il 





REFRIGERATOR CARS SUPPLIED. 


Question: An eastern packer asks if 
he is right in asking the railroad serv- 
ing his plant to furnish him brine tank 
beef rail refrigeration cars for use on 
his peddler cars. He explains that the 
local railroad man has declined to fur- 
nish these cars, and has informed him 
that he must supply his own require- 
ments by buying or leasing suitable 
cars. 

Answer: Formerly there was no stat- 
utory requirements that carriers should 
furnish these special types of equip- 
ment. However, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was broadened in 1920, and 
a “car service” section added. 

Without going into details, it may be 
said that the federal law gives to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission en- 
larged powers over the furnishing of 
cars, and makes it mandatory that re- 
frigerator cars with beef rails and brine 
tanks be furnished upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor. Such cars would come 
under “special types of equipment.” 

Present the order for such cars in 
writing and demand they be furnished 
or a denial made in writing. If denied, 
send the exchange of correspondence to 
the Car Service Division, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C., and ask them to require that 
cars be furnished as ordered. 

This particular carrier owns several 
hundred such cars and they are in use 
by several packers. Executives of that 
railroad, cannot be aware of this situa- 
tion, for they would scarcely want to 
face the severe penalty of discriminat- 
ing against one shipper in favor of 
his competitors. 

Another question and answer will ap- 


pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


oe 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Swift & Co. has called for redemp- 
tion all its outstanding 5 per cent notes, 
due October 15, 1932, at par plus in- 
terest and % of 1 per cent premium. 
The amount outstanding is $26,500,000, 
called as of October 15, 1930. 

Wilson & Co. has voted to redeem 
its entire issue of five year 6 per cent 
notes on October 1, 1930. The issue, 
due March 1, 1931, amounts to $2,500,- 
000. Funds for the redemption will be 
taken from the current cash account. 

Adolf Gobel reports for thirty-two 
weeks ended August 9 profit of $110,- 
271 after depreciation and interest, but 
before federal taxes. After federal 
taxes and preferred dividends of sub- 
sidiaries, net profit was $4,870, equal 
to 1 cent a share on 430,989 no par 
common stock. Sales for the period 
were $28,447,728. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 

Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—B. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, _ Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
BE. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas B. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. . Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar_ G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Rocking Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., BE. St. Louis, Il. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Where Is Our Pork Market? 


American meat packers always have 
kept a watchful eye on their export 
market. For a long time very little 
beef and lamb from packinghouses in 
the United States has entered the ex- 
port trade, but cured pork products and 
lard are important export products. 

This export trade in pork meats and 
lard fluctuates in volume and value 
from year to year, depending on the 
production in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent and the price of pork 
products in the United States. 

This year Europe is increasing hog 
production, which is having a tendency 
to narrow the outlet for the American 
product. Southeastern Europe has con- 
siderable possibilities as a surplus hog 
producing section, and these are being 
developed. 

For many years Russia has “Tain 
practically dormant so far as the ex- 
port of pork products is concerned. 
Now extensive plans are under way in 
building packinghouses and producing 
pork meats on a large scale. 

Production of the right kind of hogs 
is also being given attention. Only re- 
cently a shipment of 1,000 purebred 
hogs went into Russia, with the expec- 
tation that further early demand could 
be looked for. 

It is true that great quantities of 
meat and lard are needed to supply 
the wants of the Russian people. But 
at the same time it is important for 
Russia to sell just as extensively to 
the outside world as possible, to meet 
not only internal but external obliga- 
tions. 

Should Russia become a real factor 
in the world pork market, it is prob- 
able that severe competition would be 
offered American meats, particularly in 
Europe. 

The development of the Russian 
meat industry would seem to be just 
one more indication that the safe mar- 
ket for American meats is to be found 
with the American people. Population 
is showing a rapid increase, while meat 
production is relatively on a more lim- 
ited scale than in the earlier years. 

It would seem to be the problem of 
the livestock and meat industry to see 
that per capita consumption of meat 
is not only maintained, but that the 
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annual increase in human population 
represents an equivalent increase in 
meat consumption. 

If this is done there will be little 
occasion to be concerned about the ex- 
port outlet. 


———o—__- 


Hard Knocks and Progress 


Dull business periods, like bitter pills, 
are generally unpleasant, but not in- 
frequently they are good for what ails 
us. 

When it is easy to sell the production 
of a plant at prices that leave a profit, 
there is less incentive to keep a close 
rein on operations. Inefficiencies creep 
in, wastes and losses are unnoticed or 
neglected, and the temptation to be- 
come self-satisfied and less watchful 
and to work less constructively is 
strong. 

The cumulative results of such an 
attitude are very liable to be over- 
looked until things tighten up. Then 
there is a great scurrying to reduce 
costs and eliminate needless waste and 
expense. Even the small losses are 
ferreted out and the conditions causing 
them are corrected. Gradually the 
plant gets back on a more efficient 
basis. 

Then the packer begins to ask him- 
self why money lost because of ineffi- 
ciency during the flush years was not 
saved in the first place. 

It is noticeable that, so far as pro- 
duction problems are concerned, many 
progressive industries emerge from 
business slumps in a stronger position 
than when they entered them. 

This is because they recognize and 
capitalize the influences that made for 
lowered inefficiency previously. And 
(this is of greater significance) having 
done this, they enter the new era with 
renewed strength and greater confi- 
dence in their ability to cope with the 
problems of the future. 

Knowledge of the fundamentals of 
economics and the philosophy of in- 
dustry have not been developed to the 
point where business cycles can be pre- 
dicted and controlled. But every busi- 
ness executive can view the situation 
with the right attitude of mind and 
take advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented to establish higher standards of 
effectiveness. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Poultry Dressing Methods 


More packers are handling poultry 
and other produce that can be chilled 
and shipped under refrigeration with- 
out additional equipment, other than 
that required for the regular meat out- 
put. One small packer writes as fol- 
lows regarding the dressing of poultry. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to get a little information 
about poultry. We want to know how to dress 
and chill and what temperatures for hens, roast- 
ing chickens and ducks. 

Also the proper way to feed them. 
shrinkage when you dress them? 
peratures to scald ducks? 

There is a good deal of variation in 
commercial practice, some plants find- 
ing best results with one method and 
some with another. 

The following is recognized by some 
plants as good practice: 

Poultry after being killed and well 
bled may be either dry-picked or 
scalded and picked. If it is to be mar- 
keted a long distance from the place of 
packing or held in a storage house for 
any length of time there is a good deal 
of advantage in dry-picking. 

Poultry that is dry-picked must be 
properly de-brained, so the feathers 
will pluck out easily. Also the skin 
must be drawn taut while the feathers 
are being plucked. 

Dry-picking should be done by per- 
sons experienced in the work, as the 
hand is rolled so that the feathers are 
pulled successively rather than at one 
time. They should be pulled either at 
right angles to the line of the feather 
tract or with the slope of the feathers. 
It is particularly important in picking 
to avoid breaking the skin, especially 
in the case of broilers. 


How much 
What tem- 


Picking.—The most common method 
is for the picker to grasp the wings in 
the left hand, stretch the skin over the 
breast and pull the feathers from both 
sides of the breast, then pluck the 
feathers from around the shoulders 
while still holding the wings. The bird 
is then swung around toward the picker 
and large wing feathers removed. 

‘In removing the wing feathers and 
also the large tail feathers it is neces- 
sary to give quick jerks with the hand, 
rather than using the steady rolling 
motion, as when the smaller feathers 
are being plucked. After removing the 
large feathers most pickers remove the 
feathers from the hips, back, abdomen, 
neck and legs. 


Sealding.—Where birds are scalded 
this should be done at a temperature of 


160 to 170 degs. F., although there is a 
good deal of difference of opinion re- 
garding the temperature used. The 
bird should be scalded until the feath- 
ers can be pulled out easily. Scalding 
has a tendency to heighten the color of 
the skin, giving yellow-skinned birds a 
golden yellow color. It also gives them 
a plump appearance. 

When ducks are scald-picked it is 
desirable to steam them by wrapping 
them in burlap or in a blanket dipped 
in hot water. They are left wrapped 
for 10 to 15 minutes, when they are 
scalded sufficiently to be picked. In 
some of the larger plants tanks are 
used for steaming ducks as well as 
geese. 

The removal of pin feathers is al- 
ways more or less of a troublesome 
process. Pinning knives are convenient 
for removing these feathers. 


Chilling.—Practically all poultry is 


Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 








The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” Iama 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


DED ROSS 4555405 bad dese ss cenus> 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 




















chilled at a temperature of 32 degs. F. 
One method of chilling poultry, espe- 
cially scald-picked birds, is to throw 
them into tanks of ice water or cold 
spring water. Where this is done 5 or 
10 hours in the water is necessary for 
removing the animal heat. This process 
is not generally regarded as so desir- 
able as dry chilling. 

The temperature in the chill room 
should not be below 32 degrees F. 
Twelve to 24 hours are required for 
properly chilling the birds, which may 
be hung on racks or laid on trays. 
There is some advantage in laying the 
birds on trays, as they do not stretch 
out so much as they do when hung on 
racks. 

Yields. — Regarding shrinkage in 
dressing poultry, this varies with birds 
of different size and different breeds. 
Average figures for both cockerels and 
pullets of eight different breeds of 
birds ranging in weight from 2.54 to 
5.45 Ibs., averaging 3.92 lbs., was as 
follows: 


Loss of blood 4.46% 

Feathers 8.36% 

Intestines, exclusive of giblets 9.14% 
Head and feet 7.17% 


These figures are only averages, and 
a good idea can be secured only in a 
series of tests conducted in the in- 
quirer’s plant. 

Feeding.—Regarding feeding of poul- 
try, two general methods are followed. 
The first of these is known as milk 
feeding and the other as corn feeding. 
Milk feeding is a special process de- 
signed to produce a particularly good 
quality of flesh. Corn feeding usually 
refers to any method other than milk 
feeding. 

In milk feeding the mash used is 
made up usually of corn meal, wheat 
middlings and buttermilk. Birds fat- 
tened on this ration must be killed just 
as soon as they have taken on a com- 
plete finish. Otherwise they get off 
feed and lose weight rapidly. This 
method of feeding is done for a week 
to ten days in the case of fowls, and 
in the case of chickens from two to 
three weeks. 

During this period the birds are con- 
fined in feeding batteries made up of a 
series of crates of about two by three 
feet, and holding 8 to 12 birds each. 
There should be plenty of ventilation 
for these batteries, and they should be 
kept very clean. 

= 

What are the characteristics of neu- 
tral lard, and for what is it used? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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Mould That Peels 


Mould which peels off like a skin has 
developed on frankfurts manufactured 
by a Northern packer. He writes re- 
garding this trouble as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

During the last few weeks we have experienced 
considerable trouble with a new kind of mould, 
a kind that seems to peel like a skin. At the 
same time we notice that the frankfurts discolor 
on the sides that touch each other after they have 
been packed in boxes. We also have noticed a 
mould like whiskers shortly after packing. 

After coming from the sausage factory our 
franks are placed in a cooler, temperature run- 
ning between 35 and 40 degs., for about one-half 
hour. They are then packed in the packing room 
which runs under ordinary room temperature. 
Next they are sent to the stock cooler which has 


a temperature of 34 degs. There they are held 
until shipment. 


We have been using 10 per cent cereal. We 
stuff in sheep casings and cook 12 minutes at 170 
degs. F., using certified color in the water. 

The trouble this packer is experienc- 
ing is probably due to varying tempera- 
ture conditions in his routine of han- 
dling after the product is cooked. 

After the frankfurts are stuffed it is 
good practice to hang them in the 
cooler over night. This helps the color 
and seems to set the cure. 

The product should not be packed 
until it is ready to be shipped. And it 
would be better to hold the frankfurts 
in the packing room around a tempera- 
ture of 55 degs., rather than to pack 
them at room temperature and then 
put them in the stock cooler at 34 degs. 

The procedure this inquirer is fol- 
lowing tends to warm up and then cool 
the franks in such a way that they are 
bound to sweat and condense moisture 
or the outside. This makes for mould 
growth, and on a wet surface the mould 
will peel off like a skin. 


Packing Should Be Done Last. 

When the franks come out of the 
cooker and are sprayed for cooling and 
allowed to dry off from two to four 
hours at ordinary temperatures, they 
will keep much better in the packing 
room held at 55 degs., before handling 
than if they are packed and sent to the 
cooler at 34 degs. 

It is obvious that in packing a cer- 
tain amount of contamination takes 
place from handling. Consequently the 
packing should be the last thing that 
is done to them in the plant. 

This inquirer says that he is using 
10 per cent cereal. This is high. 
Three per cent would be more in line. 
He should also be sure that he uses a 
high quality sterile cereal. 

Also the manufacturing room should 
be kept in not only a sanitary condition 
but as nearly sterile as possible. 

—_@— 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 





PACKINGHOUSE FLOORS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
Some packers have not understood this 
and have installed asphalt floors in lo- 
cations where they never should have 
been used. The result is that consid- 
erable criticism has been directed 
against asphalt as a floor material for 

meat plants. 

There are many locations in the meat 
packing plant where asphalt mastic can 
be used to good advantage, providing 
the asphalt is properly compounded and 
carefully laid. It can be applied over 
wood or concrete floors with satisfac- 
tory results. 

To get the best service from asphalt 
mastic floors, however, it is essential 
that the asphalt be compounded with 
a view to the temperatures in the de- 
partment in which it will be used, and 
the amount of trucking that will be 
done over it. 

Considerable advance has been made 
in improving asphalt mastic flooring. 
It is now possible to get results from 
this material that could not be obtained 
a few years ago. As in the case of 
cement floors, the best results are ob- 
tained when specifications for the par- 
ticular conditions to be met are worked 
out and installation is made under care- 
ful inspection. 


Brick Floors Outlast Others. 

Asphalt floors are easily repaired, 
the repaired portions not being distin- 
guishable from the older portions when 
the work is skillfully done. However, 
not many small plants have the equip- 
ment for melting and compounding 
asphalt and when repairs are neces- 
sary must rely on a company special- 
izing in this work. Sometimes this is 
not convenient, particularly when the 
repair job is a small one. 

In some departments of the meat 
plant conditions are so severe that none 
of the before-mentioned materials will 
stand up under them for any great 
length of time. This is particularly 











Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls has been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 














of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 
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true in the oleo room, lard refinery, 
tank house, sausage kitchen, curing 
and hide cellars, killing departments, 
etc., and between departments where 
trucking is very heavy. 

In these places the packer has come 
to rely on brick and tile as the only 
materials that will do the work sat- 
isfactorily. They are immune to alka- 
lis, free fatiy acids, steam and hot 
water, and stand up under heavy truck- 
ing. A floor laid with them is easily 
and inexpensively repaired. 

Bricks Should be Selected. 

Practices vary considerably in the 
choice of brick for floors. 

Generally a vitrified brick is used. 
This may vary in thickness from 1% 
to 2 in. One size that has become 
popular is 1% in. thick, 4 in. wide and 
8 in. long. It is made by cutting a 
standard paving brick in half before 
firing. Only those that have been 
burned to complete vitrification and 
that are not warped or misshapen are 
used. 

When bricks are laid over a concrete 
base about % in. of cement mortar is 
used under the bricks. This is mixed 
stiff and the bricks are smoothed off 
carefully before the grout is placed. 
Much of the value of the floor will de- 
pend on the care with which the grout 
is worked into the crevices and joints. 
Where a sightly appearance is desired 
the cement remaining on the bricks 
should be removed with wet sawdust 
and a broom. 

If the bricks are laid over wood it 
must be ascertained first that the con- 
struction is solid and rigid enough to 
bear the increased weight. Good re- 
sults will not be secured if there is 
vibration and deflection enough to 
break the joints. The floor should be 
made water-proof before the bricks are 
placed. 

When bricks are laid on wood an 
asphalt filler under the bricks is gen- 
erally used, and the joints filled with 
hot asphalt. Where fats and greases 
and hot water are present the asphalt 
will deteriorate in time and must be 
renewed. However, this is an easy and 
inexpensive operation. 

Tile Floors Are Durable. 

Tile made particularly for floor use 
are also finding considerable use in 
meat plants where conditions are se- 
vere. These come in three thicknesses 
—%, 1 and 1% in—and three sizes. 
These tile possess one advantage over 
brick in that they are perfectly flat 
and make a smoother floor. They are 
laid in the same manner as brick. 

These tile are resistant to acids and 
alkalis, brines and free fatty acids. And 
they exhibit all the wearing qualities 
and resistance to shock and wear shown 
by brick. 

For use over concrete sub-floors, tile 
are generally laid on 1 in. of cement 
mortar and smoothed off carefully be- 
fore grouting. This thickness of ce- 
ment compensates for any unevenness 
in the sub-floor, particularly where 
floors are sloped to drains. 

The grout is conveniently worked into 
the joints between the tile by running 
a squeegee back and forth over the 
floor until the joints are filled flush. 
When laying tile floors in warm weath- 
er, the tile should be wet down with a 
hose before grouting is started. If this 
is not done the tile will absorb mois- 
ture from the grout. 
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1 PLEASE 
THE LADIES 


The menu manager in nearly every 
household isa woman . . . hence when 
it comes to packaging foodstuffs—please 
the ladies! Not only through her love of 
color and design, but to please her after 
the package reaches the home . . . com- 


pact, inviting—immaculate. 


Sutherland cartons are famous for their 
attractiveness and desirable presenta- 
tion. Meats, lard and butter... all 
difficult problems for the packer are 


given special consideration at our plants. 
Let us help you create that urge in the 
ultimate consumer to buy and rebuy. 
K 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. ALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


: Nationally Known 
Nationally Used 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Let the Prospect Talk 


But Guide His Conversation in 
the Way It Should Go 


In the old days gabbiness was 
considered a prime requisite for 
the good salesman. Then, it was 
thought, most sales could be made 
by out-talking the prospect. 


Today few sales can be made 
by this method. Trying to talk 
the customer off his feet only 
tires and bores him and gets the 
salesman nowhere. 


The problem now is to say the 
right things at the right time and 
in the proper way, and to know 
when to stop. 


Today, instead of doing all the 
talking, the clever salesman en- 
courages the prospect to talk, 
guiding the conversation along 
the lines that lead to interest and 
finally sales. 


Getting the customer to talk is the 
problem. The following article gives 
one salesman’s ideas on this subject. 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I was very much interested in the 
article on asking questions published on 
the Salesmen’s Page of the July 12 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
particularly because the facts set forth 
agree with my ideas on the subject. The 
more direct statements a salesman 
makes and the fewer questions he 
asks when selling a customer, the more 
advantageous position it is possible for 
him to maintain. 

Previous to starting this letter I had 
in mind writing you on the subject of 
letting the customer do most of the 
talking if he is so inclined, guiding 
him, of course, in the direction you 
want him to take and along the lines 
that lead to sales. 

But before starting the letter I had 
the opportunity of reading an article 
by J. C. Milton, published in the July 
issue of the Armour Magazine, on “Get- 
ting the Buyer to Talk.” 

If all meat salesmen could read this 
article they would see the wisdom of 
talking less and listening more, and 
of the advantage of leading the cus- 
tomer on by direct statements rather 
than attempting to get information by 
asking questions. . 

Getting the Buyer to Talk. 

The last few paragraphs of this ar- 
ticle sum up what I originally intended 
to write, but states the thoughts bet- 
ter than I could hope to do. They are 
as follows: 





“Many times it is necessary to get 
the buyer to talk in order that we 
may know how to sell him. 

“There is no sure-fire method of get- 
ting him to talk. But the easiest meth- 
od is to direct his conversation to the 
thing that interests him most—his bus- 
iness. 


“In every good sale there should be 
three beneficiaries—the dealer, the 
salesman and the house. But the deal- 
er is interested in his own problems. 
He'll talk about them if you find the 
key to get him to open up. 

“If a man has on his desk a picture 
of his wife and children it’s a pretty 
sure thing that he’s proud of them. Try 
him out and he'll talk about them. 
One of the reasons he’s in business is 
to support them. So there’s a lead 
from children to business. 


“There’s always a lead to get the 
buyer to talk if you find out what he 
likes to talk about—and most buyers 
prefer to talk about their own business 
before they talk about yours. Get them 
to talk and you can fit your’ business 
into their picture.” 

Every salesman is, or should be, en- 
thusiastic about his firm and its mer- 
chandise. Enthusiasm is a fine thing 
and a valuable selling asset, but it 
must be controlled. The brand of en- 
thusiasm that talks a customer off his 
feet and bores him does more harm 
than good. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
—-—e--— 

MORE CALLS; MORE SALES. 

The hatter knows that one head in 
every four will fit very nicely into a 
6% hat. 

The haberdasher has found that one 
neck in every three should be dressed 
with a 15-size collar. 

These percentages cannot be in- 
creased or lowered. But nearly every 
other sales law can be split wide open 
with the proper amount of pressure. 

For instance: 

The automobile salesman usually ex- 


pects to sell every twenty-fifth person 
on whom he calls; 

Life insurance solicitors hope to in- 
terest ten in every hundred men to 
whom they are allowed to present their 
proposition; 

The washing machine road man fig- 
ures to sign up one new dealer for 
every seventeen calls. 

And so it goes all through business. 
So many calls, so many sales; so much 
effort, so many names on the dotted 
line. 

The percentages of the meat sales- 
men are not fixed. The law of aver- 
ages he sets will depend on the amount 
of effort he gives to his work and the 
quantity of shoe leather he wears out. 

oe 
KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS SOLD. 


You have steady customers. No 
doubt you sell them regularly and con- 
sider them sold on your firm and its 
products. 

But don’t take too much for granted. 
Other firms are after their business. 
They have good arguments why these 
customers of yours should do business 
with them. And why shouldn’t they? 

It is up to you to keep these cus- 
tomers of yours sold. Don’t neglect 
the little talks that emphasize the su- 
perior quality of your products, the 
care with which they are prepared, the 
manner in which they are advertised 
to the consumer, etc. 

If a person is told often enough and 
convincingly enough that the moon is 
made of green cheese, and no one takes 
the trouble to tell him differently, he is 
liable to believe it after awhile. It is 
easier to keep a customer than it is to 
dig up another to replace him after he 
has been lost. 

- ge 
UNWELCOME “CREPE HANGERS.” 


The average business man _ has 
troubles of his own. He is not inter- 
ested in, and as a rule does not want 
to hear about the troubles of others 
or pessimistic reports about business 
in general. The habitual “crepe 
hanger” wears out his welcome after a 
few calls. 

The meat salesman who spreads 
gloomy reports and then tries to get 
orders uses poor psychology. People 
will not buy meats after being told 
business is “going to the dogs” or that 
other retailers are doing little or noth- 
ing. 

A wiser plan is to emphasize the 
bright spots in the business situation 
that come to one’s attention and to 


forget or keep silent about the dull 
ones. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs at Chi- 
cago during the first eight months of 
1930, compared with price trends of 192 
and 1928. 

Market receipts of hogs have been 
relatively lower than those of some 
other years, and storage stocks are far 
below those of a year ago. However, as 
in the case of many other comparisons 
with a year ago, it should be remem- 
bered that 1929 was unusual in many 
respects, especially up to the time of 
the market break. Storage stocks of 
meat and lard were unusually heavy in 
1929, so that comparisons of present 
supplies with the earlier years are more 
nearly representative. 

With this in mind, fresh pork on hand 
on August 30 at the seven principal 
markets of the country was only 
slightly less than during the similar 
period of 1928 and 1927, and was prac- 
tically 1,000,000 Ibs. heavier than stocks 
of August 31, 1926. 

Lard stocks, on the other hand, were 
unusually light, being less than half 
those of the same period in each of the 
last three years, and 40,000,000 Ibs. 
under the 1926 period. A somewhat 
similar situation prevailed in dry salt 
meats. 


General Storage Position Good. 

Pickled meats, while lower than the 
stocks of September 1 in each of the 
last three years, are not so far out of 
line. They are nearly 7,000,000 Ibs. 
heavier than the stocks on hand Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 

While the general storage position 
may be regarded as good, there is little 
in it to warrant high costing hogs at 
this time, when the marketing season 
for spring pigs is approaching. There 
is the possibility of this marketing 
being somewhat delayed, as farmers 
having old corn may hold on to it until 
they see just how the present crop will 


turn out. On the other hand, there are 
plenty of other feed grains to be used 
in the meantime, giving farmers an 
opportunity to learn what really good 
hogs can be made without the use of 
corn. 

Whichever way the situation develops, 
the packer who does not let his current 
fresh meat demands run away with the 
price he pays for hogs will find himself 
in a good position and ready to move 
with the market. 

Fresh Pork Products. 

Owing to light cutting and good de- 

mand for fresh pork loins, the price at 
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Chicago rose rapidly during the month. 
However, any increase in supplies had 
a depressing influence, and when Chi- 
cago prices rose to a parity over east- 
ern prices, western loins were attracted 
to this market. These loins moved at 
a considerable differential under the 
fresh cut, city trim loins, and influenced 
both demand and price of the latter. 
Boston butts, while showing some 
strength during the month, have made 
no such advances as pork loins. This 
is attributed in part to the fact that 
there was more limited buying power 
among the people among whom this 
product finds its strongest outlet. 
While green hams and bellies showed 
some price strength, picnics were weak. 
They have been in larger supply than 
a year ago and are the only item on the 
list showing both surplus and weak- 
ness. For some time picnics found a 
wide outlet through chain store chan- 
nels, but this year the price has ap- 
peared to be too high to attract a suffi- 
cient volume to maintain prices and 
keep stocks at low levels. At the same 
time more of the heavier averages went 
to cure, demand from sausage makers 
being insufficient to absorb the lean 
trimmings at satisfactory price levels. 


Cured Pork Products. 

Lard, bellies and fat backs all showed 
price strength during the month, with 
hams evidencing a slight weakness. 
There was an active trade on all aver- 
ages of S. P. hams, with only slight 
fluctuations in selling prices. Some 
product has hung over the market and 
offered a little depression, but in gen- 
eral this market is in good shape. 

Low stocks of dry salt bellies have 
helped to strengthen prices. The in- 
crease in lard, brought about by 
strength in corn and the fear that 
drouth conditions would result in cur- 
tailment of lard production, was a sus- 
taining factor in fat back prices. The 
tank value of fat backs was higher than 
current prices of the dry salt product. 
And the limited production of the 
heavier averages necessitated drawing 
on lighter weights to supply demand. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Firm—Hog Movement Moderate 
—Demand Good—No Forced Liquida- 
tion—Corn Crop Reports Bad. 


The action of the hog and product 
market has been distinctly favorable 
for holders. Prices are well up to the 
high level and reactions are not very 
pronounced. The hog movement, while 
fair, is not heavy enough to be an 
oppressive factor. The average price 
of hogs keep well over 10c, and the 
forward deliveries are also firm, al- 
though December mediums sold _ re- 
cently at a price which would seem to 
indicate belief in a considerable reces- 
sion in prices between the present time 
and December. 

This might naturally be the result 
of the Fall movement of hogs, together 
with possible forced selling of livestock 
from some locality due to the feed 
situation. The question of the supply 
of feedstuffs is very serious. he 
United States disappearance of corn 
for the four years ended last year has 
been 2,776,000,000 bu. Last year’s corn 
crop was 2,614,000,000 bu., which was 
164,000,000 bu. under the average dis- 
appearance. The private estimates of 
the corn crop this year—1,948,000,000 
bu.—is 828,000,000 bu. less than the 
4-year average disappearance. 

The oats crop is a little over the 
average, but the crop of rye was less 
than last year. The total hay crop is 
19,000,000 tons less than last year. Tak- 
ing the loss in corn and hay, there will 
be a material reduction in total sup- 
plies of feedstuffs available, compared 
with the average, even if there is an 
important feeding consumption of 
wheat. 

Lard Stocks Decrease. 

In view of the serious loss in ‘pastor- 
age and poor ranges it is evident 
that there must be a_ tremendous 
amount of roughage used this year, and 
it is quite possible that before the sea- 
son is through such condition will be 
reflected in the condition of the live- 
stock coming to market. 

A report this week on this situation 
stated that lack of proper nourishing 
feed for young hogs in much of the 
teritory East and South of Chicago was 
prompting a movement into Eastern 
market. Price for light weight cattle 
have been influenced to some extent, 
and the market is showing evidence of 
sensitiveness regarding this phase of 
the situation. 

The monthly statement of stock at 
Chicago shows a decrease of 16,000,000 
Ibs. in the total lard stock, compared 
with July 31. The total of lard is now 
51,000,000 Ibs. less than last year. The 
decrease in total meat stocks was 9,500,- 
000 lbs., and the August 31 figures are 
31,800,000 lbs. less than last year. 

The statement of slaughter and pro- 
duction of product for the six months 
ended June 30 this year, compared with 
last year, shows a decrease of beef 
products of 29,000,000 Ibs., a decrease 
in hog products of 273,000,000 Ibs. but 
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an increase in lamb and mutton of 56,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

PORK—Trade was rather quiet in the 
East, but the market was steady. Mess 
at New York was quoted at $31.50; 
family, $33.50; fatbacks, $21.50@26.00. 

LARD—Domestic trade was rather 
good, but export demand was only mod- 
erate. At New York, prime western 
was quoted $12.00@12.10; middle west- 
ern, $11.80@11.90; city, 114%4@11%c; 
refined continent, 1242c; South Amer- 
ica, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 10%4c; smaller lots, 
10%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was in demand and was quoted 10c 
over September; loose lard, 12%%c un- 
der September; leaf lard, 12%4c over 
September. 

BEEF—tThe market in the East was 
rather dull but steady, with mess at 
New York quoted at $22.00; packet, 
$19.00@22.00; family, $23.00@25.00; ex- 
tra India mess, $40.00@42.00; No. 1 
canned corned. beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ib. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 


Stocks at 7 Markets 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand at 
the seven principal markets on Septem- 
ber 1 show a continued decline. Dry 
salt meats and lard in storage at these 
points total only about half those of a 
year ago. 

Hog receipts at the 11 principal mar- 
kets during the month were more than 
300,000 head less than those received 
in July, and some 322,000 less than the 
receipts of August, 1929. 

Accompanying the short supplies has 
been weak consumer buying power, 
which has been a depressing price 
factor. Demand at lower price levels 
has been good, however, and there has 


seemed to be little disposition on the 
part of packers to store product await- 
ing better prices. As a consequence 
storage stocks continue to decline. 
While all dry salt meats are in low 
supply, D. S. bellies declined 3,000,000 
lbs. during the month and are less than 








Cutting Losses Are On the Heavier Hogs 


Well finished hogs weighing 225 lbs. 
and up show a price increase over those 
of a week ago as they are in small sup- 
ply, while the lighter averages show a 
decline. Current green meat prices are 
not in line with this increase in live 
costs, consequently cutting losses on 
the heavier averages total over $2.00 
per head. Well finished, light hogs, on 
the other hand, are showing satisfac- 
tory cut-out values. 

As this is the season when the better 
grade of summer hogs is pretty well 
cleaned up and the fall run has not 
yet begun, it can well be considered the 
low point of the year so far as quality 
in the general run is concerned. 

Low estimates on the corn yield are 
believed by some observers to indicate 
that finished hogs will command higher 
price levels in future. From the supply 
side this may be true, but it remains 


to be seen whether consumer buying 
power will support product prices suf- 
ficiently to warrant high live costs. 

It is a matter of little moment to 
the packer what he pays for hogs if 
he can see the value in them. But live 
costs are of great importance when the 
packer is faced with an uncertain prod- 
uct market dependent on the turn in 
the general industrial situation. 

The following results of the cut-out. 
value of hogs is based on quality ani- 
mals which have commanded good 
prices during the three days of the 
current week, there being no market 
on Monday. Both hog and product 
values are based on THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONE? DAILY MARKET SERVICE, 
showing Chicago prices. Loins with 
blade in are figured at a differential 
of 2c under bladeless loins. 

This test is furnished only as a 
guide. Each packer should substitute 
local costs and credits, and yields for 
packer dress on the grade of hogs he 
slaughters. 





160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
Regular hams ....... eens van s ee $ 2.46 $ 2.41 $ 2.35 
SIE. 6 4.000 5 €aaeees + , ee a .74 .68 63 53 
Roston butts ....... alae da <i am 86 86 .86 86 
Pork loins (blade in) c ois aeons 2.75 2.59 1.90 1.33 
PE os wie koe keonaweee OO POSIT EEL ee 2.15 1.11 43 
Bellies (D. 8.) .......-. res ease -73 1.37 
Fat backs (D. 8.) .... wa 45 59 
Plates and jowls ..... 15 18 18 18 
Raw eat .ccccescces aeaawae® Sere ee 23 25 .25 .25 
Pr. S. lard, rend, wt. Sa ‘ Sigak <a 1.63 1.30 1.25 
Spare TIS § cc cevesess 14 12 12 12 
lean trimmings .... 22 22 .22 22 
Rough feet eee eee eee ere ee 03 0s .03 03 
RAS yr ee eee 02 01 01 o1 
Neem: TOMON cc ccccess 04 03 .03 03 
Total cutting value .... Coreen $11.21 $10.23 4 
ee OU NUE. g icicadrenaeantassuas 65.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting values and deducting from these 
the live cost plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 
ek Serer yor ray errr fer a dace eds 
oo ee ee POET et a ewes tue 
2, ae ive Panes $ .07 $ 93 $ 1.07 
ee ee $ 14 $ 2.21 $ 2.08 


eos 
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| Heasldunvters for Grinder Pla 


We carry the largest and most complete stock of all different makes 
and styles of grinder plates and knives. 
Domestic Standard Plates and Knives from the smallest to the largest size. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


September 6, 1930. 
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m Tool Steel Plates 
eliminating 


= surface than the stan 
ing capacity, less power. 


pene German Seelbach pistes and Knives for lai size printers. 
. 76, 166, these tes | have 1/3 more 


For any style oo pe No. 56, 66. 
cutting surface and capacity than the 


Send for Price List and Circular 


The Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 


2021 Grace St., Chicago, Ill. 


tes and Knives 


and Knives, 
danger of hub ‘onan 
0. K. Rovesstbio 4 ge ge Plates and Knives. 
The Famous Superior No. 6 O. K. Plates and Knives with a larger cut- 
dard regular plates, increased 


—~ re (Hub and 
more holes, 


standard size. 

















half those on hand a year ago. This 
condition prevails in spite of the fact 
that many of the heavy hogs of the 
year have been coming to market 
during the past two months. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on Aug. 31, 
1930, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
are as follows: 

-— 31, July 31, Aug. 31, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 


Tot. S.P. meats.150,295,365 165,789,175 182,546,481 
Tot. D.S. meats. 40,652,107 48,130,547 78,655,756 


Tot. all meats. .205,487,337 232,233,979 279,416,598 
P.S. lard ...... 44,951,181 59,557,306 98,533,026 
Other lard...... 18,663,936 25,069,416 29,606,079 
Total lard....... 63,615,117 84,626,722 128,139,105 


S.P. reg. hams. 41,390,619 47,880,912 55. ve 
S8.P. sknd. hams 42,270,397 48,692,849 52,056 
S.P. bellies..... 39,221,329 40,907,846 .54 

S.P. picnics..... 27,109,802 27,738,774 
D.S. bellies..... 29,143,424 32,396,373 92 
D.S. fat backs.. 8,675,021 12,558,332 14,332, 305 ) 





IMPORTS OF SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during July, 1930, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, were as follows: 











Sheep, lamb 
and goat Other 

casings, casings, 

Ibs. Ibs. 
ay ee ot a 12,154 $ 79,615 
Russia --+. 136,365 20,853 
Canada er + eS Fer rs 
United Kingdom ......... 63,660 65,358 
Mexico ’. a oS 
Chile ..... rr - 204, 5,321 
Uruguay .. 7 93,161 
China 35,633 
DE absense bSenbseednces, + EE: mos) awakes 
DEL dchasavetvesncncess: UE .. " dNbuse 

Turkey ee 
PD nes ga Swian trains 154, 268 102,016 
Rew Mamame 2 ccc esscec re ey 
ABPOMUUMA 2.2 ccscccccccces geovecs 436,017 
Other countries .......... 25,722 110,634 
BONE Sv cescindeasentoun 972,803 $948,608 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Aug. 29: 


Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount, 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 43,280 Ibs. 
OCOMRGE—BAOOD occ cccccccccccesscesees 3,315 lbs. 
Canada—Beef cuts ............+..+++05 22,182 lbs. 


Canada—Beef extract 
Czechoslovakia—Ham 
Germany—Bacon ......... 
Germany—Ham 





Germany—Sausage ...........ceceeeeee 1,177 Ibs. 
OER sora k ssa eis en ba vecenes ae 1,157 Ibs. 
SEEMED go net nccccssecevinen 660 Ibs 
ERY LA ons co d's au aisd v00 86K 295 Ibs. 
PRIN ca Sc bisa shina 3o kaweeS 3,300 lbs. 
IEE GCs Son Ae saehdaes ciapcd 920 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Sausage ...............6. 130 Ibs. 
a rd 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1, to Aug. 31, 1930, totaled 21,046,- 
443 lbs.; tallow, 140,000 Ibs.; greases, 
870,000 lbs.; stearine, 4,000 Ibs. 
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J achsshinken 


(Smoked, Loin Roll) 


Once Tried—Always Wanted 


Unexcelled For 


Taste—Tenderness—Cure 





Hermann Schneider 


Lichterfelde-West 


Germany 








J.S. Hoffman Company 





322-330 W. Illinois St. 
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181-183 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK 
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MARGARINE CARTONS 

















PROTECT the PRODUCT 


Hy-Gloss Paraffined cartons, 
draws the attention of the buyer to your Brands. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
National Carton Company 


printed attractively, 


Joliet, Illinois 














Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 


























NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Rather quiet conditions 
prevailed in the tallow market in the 
East the past week, following a decline 
the previous week to 5%c for extra 
f.o.b. New York. A _ little business 
passed from time to time at the 5%c 
figure, but trade was interrupted by 
the holidays and a tendency to look on 
pending developments. 

In some leading quarters it was 
said that there was little or no ten- 
dency on the part of consumers to take 
hold in a large way, and while offer- 
ings were fair at the last sales levels, 
the producer was reluctant to further 
lower values to bring about business, 
However, it was apparent in many di- 
rections that the disposition was to 
look for further declines, and one large 
factor stated that it was the belief of 
some well posted interests that tallow 
would again sag to the 5c level in the 
near future. 

With this in mind, the consumer was 
interested only on a scale-down. Un- 
easiness in competing quarters added to 
the weakness prevailing, although in 
some directions there were fears that 
later on the shortage of feedstuffs, par- 
ticularly corn, might have a consider- 
able bearing on the tallow situation. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5e; extra, 5%c; edible, 642c nominal. 

At Chicago, a moderate inquiry for 
tallow was reported, with offerings fair 
at steady prices. Edible at Chicago 
was quoted 6%c; fancy, 6%@6%c; 
prime packer, 6c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 
4%c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow was unchanged. Fine 
was quoted 31s 6d; good mixed, 29s 6d. 

STEARINE—A better demand was 
noted in the East. Offerings were 
light, and the market was firmer. Oleo 
at New York was quoted at 9% @9t%ec. 
At Chicago, the market was quiet but 
firm, with oleo 844c. 

OLEO OILS—A firmer tone but a 
moderate trade featured the market. 
At New York, extra was quoted 10%@ 
10%c; medium, 9%@9%c; lower 
grades 9%c. At Chicago, demand was 
fairly good and the market was firm. 
Extra was quoted at 10c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market was quiet 
and about steady. Edible at New York 
was quoted at 12%c; extra winter, 
10%c; extra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 9%c; 
No. 1, 9%4c; No. 2, 9%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
quiet, but withdrawals against old 
orders were reported fair. At New 
York, pure was quoted 12%c; extra, 
10%c; No. 1, 9%c; cold test, 16%@ 
17c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
activity was reported in the grease 
market at New York the past week, 
but an easier basis prevailed. Un- 
steadiness in tallow and easiness in 
some other directions served to bring 
about some increase in offerings, while 
consumers were inclined to back away 
and were displaying interest only at 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


concessions. At the declines, sellers 
were less in evidence although the 
trade felt that there was little or 
nothing in surrounding conditions at 
the moment to bring about much bet- 
terment in the market in the near 
future. 

At New York, yellow and house 
were quoted 45@5c according to qual- 
ity; A white, 54%c; B white, 5c; choice 
white, 6% @7c. 

At Chicago, there was a moderate 
demand for greases. Choice white 
offerings were light and that grade 
stronger. Trading was fairly active in 
medium and low grades at quoted 
prices. Bids of 6c loose were refused 
for choice white, sellers asking 6%c. 
At Chicago, choice white was quoted 
6@6%c; A white, 5%c; B white, 5%c; 
yellow, 4%@5c; brown, 4%c. 


ae 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, September 4, 1930. 
Blood. 


Domestic blood is quoted at $3:50@ 
3.75. The market is strong and in- 
quiries are heavier. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $3.50@3.75 

Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

The market is very strong and prod- 
ucts continue in good demand. Stocks 
are not heavy. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$3.75@4.00 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 3.00@3.25 & 10 
TAOUIS BUG caccccccuscccecstcccs Beepenee 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

WOE WEEE Wo cccweccrpetecs gee cesses 38.00@40.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


There was an advance in these two 
items late in August from $55.00 to 
$60.00 per ton. Prices are quoted on 
carload basis, f.o.b. producing points. 

Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ @60.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
is showing a little more activity and 
the market is quoted higher. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.80@ 3.00 & 10 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.50 & 10 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 
BENNG TED. os csicesccncccwveceds 2.75@ 3.00 


Cracklings. 


Cracklings are in good demand. Sales 
have been made at 90c. 
Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
LE Sr Rear ry $ .90@ .95 
Saft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_ The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 












THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 


Raw bone meal for feeding......... $ @32.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@ 26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market continues featureless. Few 


offerings are being made. Buyers 
show little interest. 

Per Ton. 
SE MUN 5s ince sad cudewrasiovensh ene $35.00@38.00 
SE OEE 5 5400 0.60's tapos Seep eReenses 2.00@ 45.00 
Pee SEU i vc ives Oa deccdeweons 30.00@32.00 
Pe” RS ee eee ee 29.00@32.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@31.00 
I, UND civic ccasccnveecicas'e's 30.00@33.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 8%@4c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@ 160.00 
errr 50.00@ 70.00 
Cattle hoofs ........ccsccccccccceee 25,.00@ 80.00 
ME ON ado ndcickewe cesccuideacncd 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) ° 


Animal Hair. 


There is practically no interest. Most 
buyers have covered their requirement 
and are not in the market, as is usual 
at this time of the year in the case of 
this product. 


Ree ree 14%@ 1%e 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib....... 2 @ 2%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb........ @ 4c 

Cattle  SwWitehes,. ORONF....ccccccccesces 1%4%@ 2%e 





* According to count. 
—_@—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, September 4, 1930.— 

Prices of sulphate of ammonia for 

future delivery have been announced 

and are as follows: September, $36.50; 

October, $37.50; November-December, 

$38.50; January to April inclusive, 

$39.50, all per net ton ex vessel Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports in bulk. If taken in 
equal monthly shipments over the 
months September to April inclusive, 

a reduction of 50c per ton is made. 

For shipment in 200-lb. bags, add $2.00 

per ton and in 100-lb. bags, $3.00 per 

ton. The buyer pays the freight from 
his nearest port to his destination. 

Unground dried fish scrap has ad- 
vanced, and today’s quotation is $4.20 
& 10c f.o.b. fish factories, Chesapeake 
Bay, Va., in bulk. Sales at this figure 
were made to some feeding buyers, but 
the fertilizer buyers will not take on 
fish scrap at this price, at least at this 
time. 

The last sale of ground tankage was 
at $3.15 & 10c, and what little is being 
offered is held at $3.25 & 10c f.o.b. 
New York. 

There are practically no offerings of 
spot ground dried blood in this market. 
The nominal price is $3.15 f.o.b. 

Prices in general are higher than a 
few weeks ago and the demand has 
been better all around. 


pre sii 
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VEGETABLE OIL TRADE IN 1929. 


(Continued from page 26.) 
condition of overstocks still burdening 
our markets, a result of exceptionally 
heavy imports last year, and lowered 
consumptive requirements. 

Better Export Trade in 1930. 

In the face of the price demoraliza- 
tion affecting the world’s vegetable oil 
markets and indications of greater 
available supplies of many oils this 
year, it is encouraging to observe that 
the volume of our exports was 27 per 
cent greater and the value a little less 
than 12 per cent higher. 

This disparity between volume and 
value is possibly the explanation of why 
our gain in exports for the average 
value of crude cottonseed oil exported 
during the first five months was .077 
per lb., whereas for the same period last 
year the declared value was .081/3 
per lb. 

An increased quantity, slightly under 
9 per cent more cocoanut oil was ex- 
ported at a value of eight-tenths of a 
cent less per pound. Exports of vege- 
table soap stock showed the largest 
gain, about 150 per cent over the first 
five months of 1929 at an average of 
.01 per pound reduction in value. 

Exports of refined cottonseed oil de- 
clined in volume somewhat over 17 per 
cent and in value nearly 24 per cent. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Sept. 4, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 





Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

i er Ce ccenkene couse ssece @10% 

ee CTD ns cbc a bec cen acv'ose @ll 

Se I I WEE oo ones dc ccnes cass @11%4 
Southeast: 

ME GE, esdvocvsorsccceconcccdsce oe @10% 

CA EN ob sb csasbsoeenes @11% 
Southwest: 

Carlots, 26,000 lbs... @10% 

10,000 Ibs. and up... @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs. roe @i1 
IED Chis Guln so e005 060004000 @u 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

SOOO, DOOD TRB... cc ew cccnsescscs @10% 

I Sens 5k 66a6c eK sees cae @10% 

OR lt ESD nk ovbh «a 4.0 5.06 05 90 9.69 0:9's,0 @11'% 
South: 

re waa ca eee ones @10% 

Se MED, ohicccccctsa coves a @10% 
Te an Snn sos .4sp ona pees ene se @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
4%e per Ib. less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\ec per lb. less than salad oil. 


a 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Sept. 3, 1930.— (By 
Cable) —Refined cottonseed oil, 29s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 25s 6d. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED OIL FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1928-1929, 
BY COUNTRIES. 

















928. 1929. 

Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Cottonseed, crude, total..... 41,126,482 $3,455,567 19,292,131 $1,551,091 
eS NS ES Pee ae 39,084,810 3,282,539 19,009,862 1,521,486 
MED +506 Sn eek do ds bee 2, oy 2 tH 172, 561 239,840 24,368 
Other countries......... q 42,429 5,237 
Cottonseed, refined, total. .10, 575, “64 1,201, 158 6,782,890 836,565 
Germany 39,958 4,064 71,580 10,126 
Norway Lae. tetpeenanr O- COARSE ES 
Canada 84,020 188,909 30,512 
Panama 89,142 893,331 95,673 
RANA ASS es 347,499 733,177 91,345 
CU ce finan ib teies ale & 182,981 1,305,270 132,060 
Argentina 90,420 756,194 85,512 
Cy. beak uh 6% 59,562 461,071 55,506 

Japan 135,452 1,025,492 151,79 
EEA he ae 8,931 236,073 29,029 
Philippine Islands....... 169, 396 28,040 232,207 34,068 
Other countries......... 1,203,080 162,829 879,586 120,939 

EXPORTS OF COCOANUT OIL, 1928 AND 1929. 
2 1929. 

Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Cocoanut oil, total.......... 24,652,602 $2,088,065 29,532,396 $2,329,340 
eee eee ree 8,879,808 772,035 6,961,053 582,275 
NG a ae canowa ne x 219,88 30,374 353,589 29,504 
EE. a ana a cae e's . 13,694, 509 1,094,274 15,403,072 1,088, +44 

SE nea dees a Pr ane ee 817,654 83,276 5,535,752 500,276 
Ee er eee 164,343 25,212 170,605 22 "312 
New Zealand............ 150,259 18,589 157,632 18,597 
Other countries......... 726,146 74, 309 950,693 87, 538 


IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
January to May, 1929 and 1930. 


— Jan. to May, 1929. — — Jan. to May, a. = 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. alue. 

Olive oil, edible.......... 41,383,333 $ 7,402,437 44,232,724 Wc. 
Cen WORE: Oil ..6 6.506 a vas 42,955,879 5,389,987 49,658,954 5,723,348 
ee a | eee re 180,849,193 13,642,979 133,568,578 8,796,785 
Olive oil, inedible: 

Sulphured or foots... 24,189,550 1,633,327 28,335,097 1,372,051 

DE -egeseuceahuwes 5,223,626 718,139 4,076,593 442,797 
Se eee. 118,461,857 8,089,030 83,716,591 5,657,719 
Palm kernel oil.......... 34,917,169 2,765,501 14,498,732 949,562 
| er 11,068,748 1,004,828 12,679,719 1,040,265 
Vegetable tallow......... 6,450,765 467,818 2,825,296 174,019 
.. .. 2° era 2,069,241 203,371 812,743 77,039 
Rapeseed oil (gallons)... 1,082,711 704,580 975,491 555,867 
a faa 6,562,612 408,612 2,065,055 199,820 
ore wenn OR... .. 5. cece 10,427,686 658,931 ‘ 668,242 266,522 
See 3,838,519 434,494 421,749 521,682 
Other expressed oils: 

| eer bideeverd ate 37,343 26,649 35,857 21,964 

Dee. 4 Sicxasseace 10,770,740 740,843 1,943,353 151,912 


EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS 


FROM UNITED STATES 


January to May, 1929 and 1930. 


— Jan. to May, 1929. — — Jan. to May, 1930. — 
Cottonseed oil: Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
SD Roos 6 5 4 ackian oh 0 she 8,141,222 $ 678,472 14,153,183 $1,075,965 
OS eae 3,261,426 404,700 2,704,478 306,397 
et Serer ree ee 138,476 19,044 186,838 30,201 
Other vegetable oils and 
eS Sere 1,264,749 216,357 1,354,436 210,276 
eT | rere 9,164,287 785,142 9,955,146 768,417 
Pe are ere 916,691 100,089 784,033 109,821 
Boge MlOn Ol... .. 55.0.5 STAT 339,596 2,036,902 209,648 
Vegetable soap stock..... 3,075,167 221,900 7,617,941 469,500 
Other inedible oils and 
Ray a ae kak Gish cio hoe 2,661,876 229,126 1,742,858 152,734 








JUNE BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
orted, 


federal inspection in June, 1930, are rep 
Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. 






Sa 

S369 Ss 

mb g 

Sg ° 

Pet. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!....... K 4.42 
Edible beef offal......3 3.38 
Cattle hides ..... = 6.54 
Edible calf fat! .66 
Edible calf offal 4.32 
OT ae 15.16 
Edible hog offal 3.06 
Pork trimmings 5.99 
Inedible hog greas 1.19 


Sheep edible fat!...... 
Sheep edible offal..... 4 





1 Unrendered. ® Rendered. 


with comparisons, by the U. S. 


———Production 


ai 
a 
2 
= 





to May 31, 


1930, 


o-year 


average, 
June, 1929. 
1930. 


June, 
June, 


M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
29,289 25,785 26,947 92.00 


21,642 19,125 20,337 93.97 
47,388 39, =e 40,124 84.67 
505 7 405 80.20 
2,823 2,561 2,667 94.47 


144,451 144,272 133,563 92.46 
24, 656 27,746 26,909 109.50 


1,839 2,124 2,069 112.51 
2,101 2,324 2,742 = 130.51 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Steady—Cot- 
ton Reports Less Favorable—Cash 
Trade Fair—Crude Steady—Hedge 
Pressure Moderate—Lard Strong— 
Cotton Irregular. 


A moderate volume of trading con- 
tinued to feature cottonoil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week. Commission house and pro- 
fessional operations were mixed and 
without particular significance. Offer- 
ings increased slightly on bulges, but 
on the breaks selling pressure dried up. 
Hedging pressure, as a whole, was mod- 
erate, although showing some increase. 
On the other hand, bear pressure was 
checked. somewhat by less favorable 
cotton crop reports and _ continued 
strength in the lard market, with wheat 
at new season’s lows, however, more 
or less uncertainty existed in com- 
modity quarters, and a disposition to 
look on pending developments was 
again in evidence. 

It is apparent in the oil trade that 
outside conditions are having very little 
influence as far as distribution is con- 
cerned. August estimates run around 
300,000 barrels, and early September ad- 
vices were that deliveries against old 
orders were on a liberal scale. 

The season of heaviest consumption 
is during August, September, October 
and November, and interests identified 
with the cash trade are rather, opti- 
mistic as far as consumption is con- 
cerned for those four months. This, 
it was argued, would tend to keep down 
hedging pressure for a time, as refiners, 
it was felt, would only take hold of 
crude oil against their sales to the 
trade. 

Seed Prices Lower. 

Hedging by mills against seed pur- 
chases is looked for in the near future, 
but it is believed the bulk of this pres- 
sure will go into the new contracts, 
which has furnished a more equitable 
contract as the trade sees it. 

Crude oil was coming out a little 
more freely the past week, Southeast 
and Valley selling off from 7c to 6%c 
with that figure asked in those sections 
as refiners backed away from offerings. 
In Texas, there was some business at 
65sc, with bids later reduced to 64ec. 
The volume of crude that changed 
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hands, however, was not believed to 
have been large as seed and crude were 
apart, the mills being at a disadvantage 
at the recent seed levels. The seed 
market was reported to have sagged 
$1.00@2.00 per ton, and was quoted at 
from $26.00 to $28.00 per ton. 

There is a feeling in some quarters 
that the present duty on sesame oil 
will tend to restrict imports into the 
United States and that cotton oil might 
benefit thereby to the extent of about 
50,000 barrels annually. 

The lard situation continued strong. 
Hog prices were more irregular, but 
this was due to increased marketings 
of lightweight hogs, which undoubtedly 
means smaller lard production. Dis- 
tribution of lard is on a good scale, and 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 4, 1930.— 
There has been no decided change in 
cotton oil values, but the underlying 
position is steady in the face of an 
increasing quantity of new crop crude 
each week. Prime bleachable is scarce 
at 7%c loose New Orleans; 6%5c is bid 
for valley crude, and 6c for Texas 
for immediate shipment, with \%c pre- 
mium at favorable points in Mississippi. 
If compound demand continues heavy 
present or higher prices are expected 
during September and October. There 
has been very little hedging thus far 
on account of the option market being 
below crude parity. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Sept. 4, 1930.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 64c; forty-three per 
cent cake and meal, $32.00; hulls, $9.00, 
October delivery. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1930.— 
Crude oil is very dull at 6%c bid for 
immediate shipment and 65c for later 
shipments. Forty-one per cent protein 
cottonseed meal, $32.50; loose cotton- 
seed hulls, nominal at around $7.00@ 
8.00. 





















po of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 








the fact that lard premiums over oil 
are maintained places oil in a good 
competitive position. 

The stearine market at New York 
was stronger at 9%@9%%4c, and was 
looked upon as reflecting better com- 
pound business. The Chicago lard 
stocks decreased 14,624,442 lbs. during 
August, totaling 46, 206, 394 Ibs. against 
97,230,471 lbs. last year. 

COCOANUT OIL — Consuming de- 
mand was again quiet, and the market 
in a barely steady position. - Nearby 
tanks at New York are quoted at 5%@ 
5%c, while Pacific Coast nearby tanks 
are quoted at 5%c; deferred shipment 
tanks, 5%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was less active. 
The market is barely steady and off 4c 
from recent levels. Prices are quoted 
at 7c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Purely nominal 
conditions prevailed in this quarter. Do- 
mestic, f.o.b. mills is quoted at 8@8%c; 
Pacific Coast tanks, 8%c. 

PALM OIL—Consuming interest was 
very limited. With offerings fair and 
tallow in a heavy position, a barely 
steady tone ruled the market. At New 
York, bulk oil for shipment, 20 per 
cent soft, was quoted at 5.20c, 12% per 
cent acid, 5.380c; 25 per cent acid, 5.15¢; 
semi-acid, 5.05c; Niger casks for ship- 
ment, 5.05c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
more or less hand-to-mouth, and the 
market was barely steady. Bulk oil 
at New York was quoted at 5c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While offerings 
from abroad were light and firmly held, 
the market was barely steady at New 
York due to easiness in other soapers’ 
materials. At New York, nearby foots 
were quoted 8@8%c; shipment foots, 

%@T%C. 

SESAME OIL—Nominal. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Nominal. 

COTTONOIL—Demand at New York 
was fair, and the market was steady. 
Store stocks at New York have been 
reduced to 2,175 barrels. Store oil was 
quoted about 25 points over September. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 6%c sales 
and asked; Texas, 6%c bid. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 








HAMMONDS 
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Friday, August 29, 1930. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SS PE ae eae 840 a.... 
ES ce icin g's on ea eee 845 a 856 
SPL eran RS yee gS, A eee FF 842 a 849 
ee 100 830 830 = . saan 
Oy ar POE ere et 838 
New 

Cel sn bet Sika amee 175 a 790 
NN Rg Soo oes es ds Rie wine 771 a 780 
RE es cS a gis ie 775 a 785 
ED, 5 eee ieee abs © 780 a 800 
DERE. is <0 5 807 800 = a 801 
lio tat! eden Sa ee ase 803 a 820 


Sales, including switches, Old 100 
bbls., New 5 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 

Saturday, August 30, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Monday, September 1, 1930. 


HOLIDAY—No market. 

Tuesday, September 2, 1930. 
Old 
DM Gcics® CRE SK oad ooo 840 a 
SRA i» Sp) wie Wio os ebb yes 835 a 
Ss 200 845 845 os De cies 
OS eed ee a a 840 
SSeS ae Sy Sack +e S31 a 840 
New 
7 OG ES Al eye ee 765 a 788 
ONSET 9 eer eee Bee ree 770 a 785 
Se eet wee. bak 777 a 790 
es oe eee ee Stas 780 a 800 
a 1 800 800 797 a 800 
Ge cae 6345. eos 804 a 812 











[ The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 




















|. 








The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
vOlLy 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 


(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
i, Li, 
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Sales, including switches, Old 200 
bbls.. New 1 Contract. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 


Wednesday, September 3, 1930. 


RT ES ie ae ee ee 830 a .... 
NES BG SGs oie kre pics todas 8388 a 875 
RAT 1400 848 842 842 a 844 
FE 100 839 839 825 a 839 
| aS 300 835 882 8382 a.... 
New 
| Rae porate 770 a 790 
DN as e6'5 Aowie Sac tees 773 a 778 
ON ee es Berghe ey 780 a 785 
sh ics Sack ees lees 780 a 795 
ae S308 70 Ta .... 
MO isch s heen Ubes seas 803 a 808 
Sales, including switches, Old 1,800 


bbls., New 8 Contracts. 
6% Sales. 


Thursday, September 4, 1930. 


Crude S. E. 


Old 

SS SS oe Pee tee 830 a 
 Naiexe see ad ie keheae es eee 
ERLE 15 Get STNG aioe 845 a 848 
Des eek a oe are ers: Paisley 833 a 840 
New 

RE Gincs say eee oes 777 a 782 
A er arm re 782 a 790 
MOP. 6cs ew COS BO SRE eS. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 2, 1930.— 
The cottonseed oil market was more ac- 
tive and firmer during the past week. 
The strength of cotton, corn, lard and 
hogs stimulated a demand for the near 
positions, and closing prices on Friday 
showed September up 20 points and the 
later months about 15 points higher. 
The advance in lard caused short cov- 
ering of cottonseed oil and fresh pur- 
chases due to the wide difference be- 
tween oil and lard. 

Sentiment is more friendly to the 
constructive side of the oil market at 
the moment, because the cotton crop 
promise is only of normal proportions, 
and the poor corn outlook and strong 
statistical position of lard are strong 
bullish factors in bringing about higher 
oil prices. 

Refined oil closed steady with bleach- 
able prime summer yellow quoted at 
7.75c and prime summer yellow at 
7.60c. 

A fair demand for new crude oil for 
immediate shipment is reported, and 
Texas was quoted on Friday at 6.37%4c 
with sellers asking 6.62%4c. Valley and 
Southeast closed 6.75c bid, offered at 
7.00c. 


a 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 3, 1930—Open- 

ing bids on the cottonseed meal mar- 
ket this morning were fully as high, 
and in some cases slightly higher than 
last night’s close. First trades were 
in December at $32.15. During the first 
part of the session business was very 
slow, and the trade seemed uncertain 
as to what position to take. Wire 
house selling developed in the March 
option, but offerings were well taken at 
$32.50. 

Later further selling orders forced 
this month down to $32.25, and inas- 
much as March has been selling at 50c 
per ton higher than the Fall months, 
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liquidation became general in October, 
November and December. Considerable 
trading in these months was done at 
$31.75. The market then dropped to 
$31.50, October selling as low as $31.40. 
Short covering in the last 30 minutes 
of trading forced the prices up again 
to $31.75 for the Fall months, and 
$32.50 for March. The volume of trad- 
ing being considerably heavier than in 
the past few days, a total of 4,400 tons 
being traded in today. 

It seems to be difficult to find buy- 
ers for September shipment of meal. 
Weather conditions still‘ remain good 
over the Belt, and with all mills about 
to start operations, it is not surpris- 
ing that there is considerable hedge 
pressure on the meal market. 

On the other hand, the trade seems 
to realize that meal is the cheapest con- 
centrate being offered, consequently 
sharp breaks in the market are met 
with heavy buying orders from the con- 
suming trade. 

Cottonseed advanced sharply on the 
second call today, due largely to bid 
coming from the Arkansas territory, 
where cotton is not so good. In some 
territories it is understood that the 
mills are competing for seed, and prices 
have been forced up materially from 
last week’s level closing bids were at 
75c@$1.00 per ton higher than last 
night. Offerings were very light, and 
buyers predominated. 

ee oa 

ADOPT COTTONSEED GRADING. 

Since August 2 the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange has been operating on 
what is known as the Meloy cottonseed 
grading plan. At that time this grad- 
ing system was adopted by the boards 
of directors of the exchange and the 
Merchants Exchange Clearing Associa- 
tion. This plan, worked out by G. S. 
Meloy of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, has the support of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
It enables the buying and selling of 
cottonseed on a quality basis. 

The Memphis Exchange, which is said 
to be the world’s only futures market 
for cottonseed and cottonseed meal, re- 
gards the Meloy plan as a decided step 
forward in the scientific marketing of 
cottonseed. It follows almost exactly 
the analytical requirements of the orig- 
inal exchange rules, except for the fact 
that the free fatty acid content is con- 


sidered. 
fo 
JULY MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during July, 1930, were, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, as follows: To 
Panama, 16,682 lbs.; Mexico, 330 lbs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 1,840 lbs.; other 
British West Indies, 7,875 lbs.; Virgin 
Islands of U. S., 7,300 lbs. Total, 34,027 
lbs., compared with 106,152 lbs. in July, 
1929. 


ee 

BUTTERINE IN NETHERLANDS. 

Objection is being raised by the Gen- 
eral Netherlands Dairy Association to 
the mixing of butter and margarine 
and putting this mixture on the mar- 
ket under the name “butterine.” The 
objection is based on the fact that the 
product is often sold in packages sim- 
ilar to butter, whereas the product 
sometimes consists of at least 89 per 
cent margarine. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products are active and firm on 
commission house buying and a good 
lard demand. There is a belief that 
light hog runs will continue and that 
hog products eventually will be stimu- 
lated by the corn crop situation. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and steady. There 
is limited hedge pressure and trade is 
mostly professional and featureless. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 6%c sales. 
Cash trade is fairly good. It is reported 
lard consumers are switching to com- 
pounds. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract. 
—Sept., $8.25 bid; Oct., $8.51@8.53; 
Nov., $8.35@8.50; Dec., $8.45@8.50. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.80@8.00; 
Dec., $7.80@7.95; Jan., $7.28@8.00; 
Feb., $7.95@8.10; March, $8.08@8.15; 
Apr., $8.12@8.21. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 5%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9% @9'c. 
fo -—— 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Sept. 5, 1980. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.45@12.55; middle 
western, $12.35@12.45; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 12%c; South 
American, 13c; Brazil kegs, 14c; com- 
pound, 10%%c. 

fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Sept. 5, 1930.—General 
provision market quiet and unchanged. 
American cut hams improving. Pure 
lard fair. No demand for picnics and 
square shoulders. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 91s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
105s; picnics, 65s; short backs, 90s; 
bellies, clear, 87s; Canadian, 87s; Cum- 
berlands, 81s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 61s 6d. 

fe 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on Sept. 1, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Sept. 1, Aug.1, Sept. 1, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Bacon, lbs. ........ 2,709,280 3,860,528 5,099,920 
Hams, Ibs. ...ccces 1,959,888 1,007,776 1,854,608 
Shoulders, Ibs. .... 69,216 ,088 441,168 
Lard, steam, tierces. 1,039 1,130 664 
Lard, refined, tons.. 1,410 1,603 5,746 
—_¢@— 


EUROPEAN PROVISION TABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet, for the week ended August 30, 
1930, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 172 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 
of Germany’s most important markets 
were 95,999, at a top Berlin price of 


14.06c lb., compared with 76,000 at 
19.47c lb. for the same week of last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady 
for animal fats excluding refined and 
steam lard, while there was a tendency 
for price decrease in vegetable oils. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 
ave small and consumptive demand 

air. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 27,000 for the 
week, compared with 27,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending August 29, 
1930, was 111,600, compared with 
87,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Exports of Danish bacon amounted 
to 6,144 metric tons, compared with 
4,730 metric tons for the same week of 
last year, 

———4e—___ 
CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provision in Chicago at 
the close of business on Aug. 31, 1930, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 
Aug. 31, July 31, Aug. 21, 

1930, 1930. 1929. 

Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 

3, “Sey BEM. es. 245 7 
Other kinds of — re 

Sheutaeent 21,421 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 
29, 1 


24,037 37,916 


by BOs wseees 36,610,096 47,920,605 80,097,407 
P. S. lard, made ; Te 
Oct. 1, ’28 to 
ee OY Se ee 788,013 268 
Other kinds of ea — 
eee 9,596,298 13,385,218 16,865,064 


» lbs. 

Short rib sides, 
made since Oct. 
i, “2D, Tbs... 

D. 8S. clear bellies, 

—_ since Oct. 
»,'29, Ibs.....10,544,722 10,689,525 29,258,955 

D. S. rib bellies, mianaens 


737,951 


made since Oct. 

i 29, lbs..... 2,983,746 3,089,926 3,671,277 
Extra short clear 

sides, made 

since Oct. 

(sone 105,311 116,402 
Short clear sides, nee 

Di cect ainna sens 8,421 43,228 082 

D. 8S. short fat - 

backs, Ibs. .... 4,428,765 6,227,414 5,609,255 
D. §S. shoulders, 


a. See 90 . Serres 
S. P. hams, lbs... .18,049,069 21,139,681 26,974,294 
S. P. skinned 

hams, lbs. ....20,999,316 22,796,956 21,542,144 
S. P. bellies, lbs.13,507,785 14,268,373 18,625,102 
S. P. Californias 


or picnics... \43 339.915 13,575,825 


S. P. Boston 9,236,765 
shoulders, lbs. 
8S. P. shoulders, 
Whe, sccceccese 143,940 124,283 250,881 
Other cuts of 
meats ... 7,081,140 8,620,348 6,894,103 


ts, lbs. 
Total cut meats, 
Me  Bieeivins 91,185,220 100,687,703 122,946,303 
—_@— 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 30, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 30. week, 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ... 6,665 9,820 7,013 
Cows, carcasses .... 341 428 415 
Bulls, carcasses .... 188 197 21 
Veals, carcasses .... 8,315 8,051 6,426 
Lambs, carcasses ... 23,381 24,524 24,101 
Mutton, carcasses... 1,671 1,613 4,679 
Beef cuts, Ibs....... 237,117 408,761 294,436 
Pork cuts, lbs....... 1,530,614 1,695,438 1,423,735 
Iocal slaughters: 
GORD  caceccscceces 9,275 8,725 8,655 
CEIVED .ccccccvcsess 14,963 14,851 13,662 
BE Aecx wasn tea cee 88,397 36,979 42,373 
BRD. scniwivevsceens 90,737 83,399 66,950 


4l 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended August 30, 1930, were 
as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 







WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——Week ended—— *30 to 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
30, 31, 23, 30, 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1930, 
M lbs. M lbs. M lbs, M Ibs. 

WOOD. | ive cacectees 1,168 1,723 1,245 91,179 
To Belgium ........ 1 2 Ree ,678 
United Kingdom ... 1,022 1,517 1,050 73,610 
Other Europe ...... eevee ones oece 584 
> RE Heer er 3 14 -«-. 8,368 
Other countries ..... 120 167 195 11,939 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

TOGA a sccccccccce 1,524 2,756 1,979 76,438 
To Germany .. . 82 431 105 «3,774 
United Kingdom . 1047 1,411 968 40,538 
Other Burope .. 348 810 788 17,955 
OUDR ccccccceces ° ll eevee 10 9,087 
Other countries .... 36 104 108 5,084 

LARD. 

Toatal...ocsccccccnve 8,585 11,626 11,158 465,176 
To Germany ....... 1,903 4,067 5,006 89,072 
Netherlands ........ 5 1,182 1,195 27,454 
United Kingdom ... 3,527 3,825 2,675 161,794 
Other Europe ....... 920 1,871 652 51,041 
GOR Sivadcescccsce 1,186 986 933 50,986 
Other countries .... 844 245 607 84,829 

PICKLED PORK. 

Total .ciccccccsee 186 380 134 20,862 
To United Kingdom. 4 15 29 «2,707 
Other Europe ....... ecee 39 =—-:1,167 
CROGRE Fiecc vivccantes 100 365 30 «5,137 
Other countries .... 63 cece 36 «11,851 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Aug. 30, 1930. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Milbs. Mlbs. Mibs. M lbs. 


Dotal «a cccccocseces 1,168 1,524 8,585 186 
BOSON. cccccnccesces 19 47 65, 20 
DOU  . cwcccccciece 933 433 2,052 4 
Port Hurom ...cccce 187 119 ~=—s:1,569 80 
Oy WORE ..s.ccccece 3 oees 794 6 
New Orleans ....... 21 13 729 57 
New York .......... cece 912 3,376 19 

DESTINATION OF BPXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M lbs. M lbs. 
United Kingdom (Total) .......... 1,022 1,047 
TAVOEDOOL oc caccccccvvcescccscccccese 571 714 
TRIO sooo ccecccccccsnceouaccoss 190 92 
Manchester ....cccccccscscccccccecs 33 qeoe 
GIO occ che ccc dcccscstevecewens 155 192 
Other United Kingdom ............ 73 49 

Lard, 

Exported to: M lbs. 
Germany (Total) ..ccccccccscscscccscsccvce 1,903 
PEE, Vu aeb Re vbdawsces cccteececdetecene 1,855 
Other Germany ....cccccccccccccccesccccses 48 

—y~—— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
— ended Aug. 80, 1930, are as fol- 
ows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: Aug. 80. week. 1929. 


Steers, carcasses ..... . 2,494 2,877 2,401 
Cows, carcasses ...... 603 727 695 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 343 261 311 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,300 363 1,323 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,061 10,787 9,871 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 970 703 1,640 
Pevks, TBR. ccccccecscces 357,267 341,050 357,995 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle .nsccccccccscces 1,918 1,897 1,435 
OBLVER 5. cccsccsccerges 3, 2,623 2,192 
TERE sinc vc cdccucguestss 15,250 12,728 12,009 
PER onc khn dco acececen 8,405 8,275 7,425 
—_@——_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Aug. 30, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows: 

Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: Aug. 30. week. 1929. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,439 2,495 2,331 
Cows, carcasses ...... 994 1,005 1,401 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 39 21 40 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,065 1,126 891 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,780 17,069 19,183 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,117 91 1,494 


Piet, -Tibws.cccwabiees 223'489 435,264 402,679 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultura) 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Strictly grainfed steers and yearlings, 
25c higher, in instances more, trade 
ruling active on long fed heavies and 
all grades yearlings that had seen corn; 
lower grades medium weight and 
weighty steers, 50c lower, but all fed 
yearlings held up, only grassy kinds 
slumping. There were very few light 
yearlings or well finished weighty bul- 
locks in run, a liberal percentage of 
crop comprising inbetween grade light 
and medium weight steers. Grass cows 
and grass heifers, 75c@$1.00 lower; 
strictly grain fed cows and comparable 
grade heavy heifers, 25c higher; cutters 
weak; bulls and vealers about steady. 
Extreme top fed steers and yearlings, 
$12.60, new high on advance; yearling 
heifers, up to $12.25, mixed steers and 
heifers selling as high as $12.60; most 
grainfed steers, $10.00@12.00; grassers 
and shortfeds, $9.50 down to $6.50, a 
liberal supply western grassers going 
at $7.00@8.25. 

HOGS—Unevenness continued to fea- 
ture this week’s trade, weights under 
180 lbs. being in disfavor, with a rather 
insistent demand for the growing scar- 
city of finished 190- to 275-lb. weights. 
Packing sows arrived in fewer num- 
bers, better grades of these finding a 
ready outlet. Light lights and pigs 
continued to show grassiness and sell 


slowly on an _ undependable basis, 
weights under 210 lbs., including ‘pigs, 
showing a decline since last Thursday 
of 25@40c, while medium weight butch- 
ers are 15@25c lower and weighty 
kinds steady to 10c higher. Late top, 
$11.15 paid freely for choice 195- to 
220-lb. averages; bulk desirable 180 to 
250 lIbs., $10.90@11.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
All grades fat lambs around 25c lower; 
sheep steady; feeding lambs, 15@25c 
lower. Trade closed generally active 
with sharp two week’s downturn ap- 
parently checked. Receipts continued 
large, however, the range run expanding 
to 202 cars. Closing bulks: Range lambs, 
$8.50 and $8.60, few $8.75; natives, 
$8.25@8.50 to packers, few $8.75 and 
$8.85 to city butchers, best, early in 
week, $9.25; bucks, $7.00@7.50; throw- 
outs, $5.00@5.50. 


~~ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Sept. 4, 1930. 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
sold very unevenly during the week, 
with all except choice long feds under 
price pressure, medium grades showing 
a decline for the week of fully 25c to 
in extremes 50c. Choice weighty steers 
held steady, and choice light steers and 
yearlings sold strong to 25c higher. 
Grass she stock and bulls lost 50@75c, 
while fed heifers show little change. 


September 6, 1930. 


Weighty steers earned $12.00 and year- 
lings $12.50. 

HOGS—General trend to hog prices 
has been downward. Receipts have 
been moderate, but demand has lacked 
breadth from all sources. Comparison 
rey with Thursday show butchers 
and packing sows weak to 25c lower; 
light hogs, 25@50c lower; light lights, 
50@75c lower. On Thursday, practical 
top held at $10.60; bulk 140 to 180 lbs., 
$9.25@10.00; 200- to 260-lb. butchers, 
$10.25@10.50; 260- to 300-lb. butchers, 
$9.90@10.25; 180- to 200-lb. weights, 
$10.00@10.50. Bulk packing sows, $8.25 
@8.75; extreme heavies, downward to 
$7.50; stags, $7.50@8.25; pigs, $7.50@ 
8.00 


.00. 

SHEEP—Liberal receipts here and 
elsewhere resulted in a revision down- 
ward on slaughter lambs and yearlings. 
The loss was 40@50c for the period. 
Matured sheep held steady. On the 
current day’s trade, bulk slaughter 
range lambs $8.00@8.10; most natives, 
$7.75; fed clipped lambs, $7.00; good 
and choice slaughter ewes, $3.25@4.00. 

ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Sept. 4, 1930. 

CATTLE—Better grades of native 
fed steers and yearlings have been rela- 
tively searce, and values are steady to 
25c higher for the week. Less desir- 
able natives and western steers were 
under some pressure, and final rates 
are 25@50c under last week’s close. 
Choice yearlings and medium weight 
steers reached $12.00 for the top, while 
most of the native fed offerings cleared 
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from $10.25@11.75. Wintered and fed 
westerns ranged from $8.25@10.00; and 
straight grass fat kinds brought $5.75 
@7.75. Light weight fed heifers 
shared the yearling steer advance, but 
grass fat kinds and slaughter cows 
ruled 25c to mostly 50c lower. Bulls 
are 50c lower, and vealers are steady 
to 50c off, with the late top at $10.00. 

HOGS— Extreme unevenness fea- 
tured the hog market. Values advanced 
sharply on the opening session, but 
since that time a weak to lower feeling 
has prevailed, and closing prices are 
mostly 30@40c lower than last Thurs- 
day. Plain quality underweights have 
been neglected, and many sales are 50 
@75c under a week ago. Choice 190 
to 220 lbs. brought $10.90 early in the 
week, but at the finish a similar grade 
and weight went at $10.60. Packing 
grades have been in demand and are 
steady to 15c higher for the week. 

SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs was 
slow throughout the week, and closing 
values are around 25@50c under last 
Thursday. Best range lambs scored 
$8.60 on Monday, but the bulk of the 
arrivals cleared from $8.10@8.50, with 
the inside price the closing top. Desir- 
able natives reached $7.85 at the high 
time, and the bulk cashed from $7.25@ 
7.65. Mature classes held steady, with 
range ewes selling up to $4.25 and the 
majority going at $3.50@4.00. 

= -efe— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 4, 1930. 

CATTLE — Compared with last 
Thursday: Good to choice steers sold 
25c higher; other natives, 25@50c low- 
er; western steers, 35@50c lower; spots 
down 75c; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
$10.00 and up strong to 25c higher; 
other fat kinds, 25@50c lower; grass 
heifers, $1.00 lower; beef cows, 25@ 
50c lower; low cutters steady; medium 
bulls, 75c lower; vealers, 25@50c lower. 
Fat steers bulked at $10.25@11.80, with 
matured steers landing $12.35 as top 
and best yearlings scoring $12.25. Bulk 
of fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
cashed at $9.50@10.75, with mixed 
yearlings earning $11.75 and heifers 
$11.50 as top, respectively. Bulk of 
western steers went at $6.00@8.25; top, 
$9.25; most cows, $4.50@5.25; low cut- 
ters, $2.75@3.00. Top medium bulls 
brought $5.50 today; top vealers, $11.75. 

HOGS—Hogs are unevenly lower for 
the week with light weights off most. 
The general tendency was toward a 
narrowing in the price spread on 
weights from 180 lbs. and up, with 
lighter kinds increasing the range. De- 
clines varied from 10@20c on most hogs 
from 180 lbs. up; light lights, 130 to 
160 lbs., 40@50c lower; pigs, 25@50c 
off; sows, around 50c down. Closing 
prices on 180- to 240-lb. weights ranged 
from $10.90@11.10; 250- to 350-lb. 
averages, $10.50@10.90; 130 to 160 lbs., 
$9.25@10.75; 130 lbs. down, $8.00@9.50; 
packing sows, mostly $7.85@9.00. 

SHEEP—Lambs are mostly 50c low- 
er for the week, aside from cull and 
common kinds. Sheep generally steady. 
Receipts were of fair volume and de- 
mand moderate to fair. Closing bulks 
of fat lambs to packers, $8.00@8.25, 
with shippers paying up to $9.00 for a 
few. 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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HOG RUNS AND PRICES DOWN. 


Hog receipts at the 11 principal mar- 
kets of the country during August 
totaled 1,629,000 head, compared with 
1,951,000 in August, 1929, 1,662,000 in 
August, 1928, and 2,051,000 in the same 
month of 1927. 

At Chicago receipts at 483,434 com- 
pared with 524,584 in August, 1929. 
These receipts were the third smallest 
for August since 1919. At Omaha re- 
ceipts of 237,000 were 22,000 head larg- 
er than those of the same month of 
1929 and compared with 230,613 in Au- 
gust, 1928. Kansas City receipts at 
115,162 were 43,500 smaller than a year 
ago. 

eThe average weight of hogs at Chi- 
cago was 256 lbs. compared with 254 
in July, 1930, 256 lbs. in August, 1929, 
244 in 1928 and 253 in 1927. 

Despite the small receipts the av- 
erage price of hogs at Chicago at $9.60 
was the lowest for August with one 
exception since 1924, and compared with 
$10.70 in August, 1929, $11.50 in 1928, 
$9.10 in 1927, and $11.55 in 1926. 

——_4—_—_ 

RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Aug. 30, 1930, were as 
follows: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 30....240,000 448,000 433,000 
Previous week .......... 194,000 440,000 417,000 
BE” wink wstcshoneoebe see 248,000 562,000 412,000 
1MZB wee ec ceeiee es ee e+ 268,000 404,000 366,000 
SEE io ce We pi ¥erececedeuys 276,000 469,000 370,000 
SN bd dors hi nee oaeagems 286,000 449,000 371,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Aug. 30......cccsseeeescnces 390,000 
BEOVIOUS WEER cose cleviveccvscceccccceens 377,000 
DE 6 vote senesescccnene 490,000 
SE ia Sy! ow '00 GW A 00 bn We sco ao 09s eee 
PPO rece ree ee 411,000 
AS re eee Re ee 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 


Week ended Aug. 30....188,000 434,000 329,000 
Previous week .......... 144,000 329,000 317,000 
EE caer $5.8. 00h kta se ade 194,000 406,000 317,000 
BE, “ac attds <6. vecnwasn tt 201,000 305,000 294,000 
BME KS 4 swsiees bake ca ceues 219,000 335,000 284,000 
1926 ....ccccceeeeecesee + 286,000 324,000 295,000 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Sept. 5, 1930, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 

Sept. 5. Sept. 5. 

Pounds sold .......+. 396,000 15,002,000 

Hogs sold ....ccceres 1,730 56,720 

Contracts s0ld .....0..  ceecee 789 

Hogs delivered ...... 0 se+ees 8,468 
Pounds delivered ..... 


see 2,058, 690 

Av. wt. hogs delivered 24 
Daily closing quotations for the week 

ended Sept. 5, 1930, were as follows: 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1930. 


Un- 

Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 

Pere Tt Tee SIOTS . esccse 
9.00 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO TRANSACTIONS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1930. 


DACs. cv asccvcccsences 005% $ O.0B ccccce sevese 
IEDs vicinscccsqecesvee coees 9.50 crccse cvsves 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1930 
DONG.  decancesedveds $10.45 $10.70 ....06 ccccee 

OE osc cacsesed need eoeee 9.75 ccccce 

,  ancanacsdsenes BUSAN eee  eaneek hresen 

DOG. . cs censvescsecee sean CAS adcce,dacsas 

FOG Gidsvcaccescaten waane Tee eeecce . centar 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1930. 

Rept. .cccccccccceces $10.40 ..ccce ccvcee cocece 

OC. wcccccccccccccce coves secces eoocce eevcce 

DOG. © icdvecavevedtee neees* sévsen 00008  wehene 

Ee 0Ss0savQuaseeen 9.00 9.05 cccece covcee 

COBs. 0s hdvicincds ddyen. waders O.4D accesses soccer 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1930. 
Dee cccewes ceusney weaned $10.75 .cccee cvcvce 
Ds Soc sctstveuvews esees OG rccase esvcdc 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
ad 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 
business opportunities and bargains in 
equipment. 




























Packers Can Get— 
FAST, DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE from 


NNETT MURRAY 


LIVE STOCK BUYING 
ORGANIZATION 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. HOGS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. (pica wor 
WM i esetns a eke ose Bey 38,291 59,725 
Doeeey af Dee Se eee SS urs & Oo. ...... 1,740 1,633 2,236 189 Kansas City ........... 12,719 9,984 15,960 
centers for the week ended Saturday, August 30, Wilson & Co 907 1529 2212 253 Omaha 933g > 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The Others ..... tf 4 : ; : : "182 oe "715 ” 4 §s&t Famds PER EPE Vig Maan #1 19,499 15,401 11002 
‘ational Provisioner es follows: St. Joseph .............. 18,893 20,272 28,253 
CHICAGO. Total ............ 3,829 3,162 5,163 ee 32,308 33,401 13,866 
Cattle Hogs Sheep PP ue including 371 cattle and 281 hogs bought Oklahoma city Te "163 3,992 431 
. J . rect. ae 5,247 4,553 721 
Armour and Co.......... 5,178 28,693 DENVER. Denver .. 4,306 4,638 7,485 
Swift & Co 2,307 = 24,300 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. St. Paul . 36,321 ,549 = 11,883 
Morris & Co L 672 6,319 Swift & © 687 204 «1,127 10,985 reer ere ee 11,362 11,591 3,723 
Wilson & Co 633 3,567 9,510 4rd sl and C gap abedee dad 390 143 1'124 12'221 Indianapolis ............. 27,271 ,390 12,699 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. : 683 o79% | Seema. Bit “en 434 144 1120 — Cincinnati ...........+++ 15,869 17,345 7,598 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,035 635 — oo. 950 151 B85 2280 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 578 sone sees fae Cnnerpeessess - = re ORR, aia \oseeuaes can 294,378 273,640 204,148 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,352 hogs; Independent RS eres. 2,461 2 4,306 25,435 
Packing Co., 379 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 175 ST. PAUL SHEEP. 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,337 hogs; d P : - oes 
Agar Packing Co., 4,127 hogs; others, 22,624 hogs. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. coeenee ii ae . Prem | ie Wet 
Total: Cattle, 23,117; calves, 2,208; hogs, Armour and Co. .... 2,928 2,689 8,416 5,792 make VY svececencces 24,2 147 40904 
52,036; sheep, 68,822. Cudahy Pkg. Co. "397 956... m0 Be Bais... cock: 29/495 
KANSAS CITY. Swift & Co. ....... 643 3,928 12,770 8,836 St" Joseph 27175 
: = - United Pkg. Co. .... 1,712 190 esse 55 Sioux City 31/248 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Qthers ............. 975 35 15,135 . Oklahoma City §.......1! 446 597 6.589 
Armour and Co. . 3,570 2,127 3,233 4,855 — oe eegpecrorndee eT ae ,060 1,084 5.441 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 3,278 1,2 1,738 4,873 WA wssecesesees 10,655 7,748 - 36,321 14,788 + A eget actin eet . 25,435 21,851 5.473 
oo yy 2 Gdvcicos ~ ci “nee 3308 MILWAUKEE. aa AR oe. 14,788 12,157 27,082 
Morris We veveees 2,996 * 4 , , ‘nlve — fs Milwaukee ........... ose. ae ,021 12,232 
Swift & Oo. ....... 4,091 1,386 4,231 6,242 a ee ee ee. ae ..........0s Ge ee: 
Wilson & Co. ...... 4,419 682 2,041 4,782 a ne Co. 1, reef 8,178 11,041 2,390 Gincinnati .............. 63 - > 
t od ~ cinnati . oe ,631 7,906 17,037 
Others ...ccccccoees 1,127 52 860 167 a8 2: os a veces = eos eoes 1,931 ee 
——- Sage Sung saan aS oes n enn ons 000 Ams On? Dao 
Dita isssescccoss 19,871 7,187 12,719 24,287 R. Gumz’& Co...-. 93 39120 5 SME vases escneseceses 250,284 238,454 347,042 
Armvur and Co., Mil. 622 1,646 cose buee a 
OMAHA, Armour and Co., Chi, 96 payee 2 whe 
Cattle and N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 56 eve ° a 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. re ~aapenipepeiet ° tase . 240 HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 
Armour and Co. ........ 5,193 9116 9,443 ornare I 2 I The average weight and cost of hogs, 
oat bee Ge. ee sta — 5,701 - vid WA Si eciksises os 3,391 5,238 11,362 5,128 computed on packer and shipper pur- 
Mattie & 00. .0s00000:-. 2,616 164 5,428 INDIANAPOLIS. chases, as reported for July, 1930, with 
Swift & Co. ...cceccesee 5,733 5,176 =: 18,169 Cattle. Calves. Sheep. comparisons, by the U. § Bureau of 
Eagle Pkg. Co. ........-- 23 eos eae een 1,183 > 697 6,348 t .~° ° ms 
Geo. Hoffman & Co..... 28 sie ree — acc a ee hyo Agricultural Economics are given as 
= —_ — % coves o Armour and Co. .... 336 75 75 follows: 
“Ee fc. o......... 8 Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,234 = $1... G04 —1930.— —1929.— —1930.— —1929,— 
J. Rife £ Hilgemeier B 4 850 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... 40 Br tages wo eos. 170 al 155 tse Per Per Per Per 
Lincoln Pkg. Co........- 32 iveres aie eres 4 - ro Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 274 Svesky Phe S- V0... 14 11 319 Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 81 ecole . a ee rH 356 HIOAGO 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 292 “agg valde ol he $ - CHIC. . EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Whom & Os.....-.-+.+-- oe. een eee | ee 33 Jan, .. 228 $9.78 228 $9.22 206 $9.82 203 $9.07 
Morrell Pkg. Co. .....--- ao **** | Ind, Prov. Co. ...... 82 ll 328 Web. .. 231 10.67 228 10.19 208 10.71 205 10.05 
eee ere is dete -> S000 -:*- Eigeuler ADt. Oc... 15 .... <0. ..2. MAR «. S05 2027 980 1146 908 10.46 908 11.95 
517 30% 2: A 2 < \ 2 . 
MAL ciGh sepanestsan’ $0,008 (50,006 41,001 Others ....-........ ST 0 LA Oe. +. as me kal ten unas oun uke 
ST. LOUIS. tee oc cccnccecees 5,230 3,623 27,271 10,115 June .. 245 9.52 247 10.72 — 9.87 206 10.93 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. CINCINNATI. i a 
Armour and Co. .... 3,585 1,405 1,183 4,177 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. gee 
Swift & Co. ....... oe — 526 —_ S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... So..oe 550 KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. 
Morris & Co. ...... 73 525 2 John Hilberg & S 97 peiae ees 85 
ast Side Pkg. Go... 1148 50 2,740... dom Ballers @& Son O75; oo OR Jan... 282 $0.55 242 $8.89 247 $0.48 237 $8.84 
American Pkg. Co... 375 118-1, 657 344 KE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,959 444 5,455 2,425 ae ee se3 eae Fr onda oa ae 4 Ay 
Krey Pkg. Co......- 154 175 827 50 Kroger G. & B. Co. 200 133 860 are eee 295 9.68 235 10.96 254 9.51 254 10.98 
QURETB occcccccccces 4,608 1,111 13,041 3,274 ¥ Lohrey Pkg. Co... 3 Paints 248 “Wbee 200 971 228 10:49 252 9°57 255 10.98 
ain, a Chen ae «6. Dee Geen =«6270 37 ees * 99: i 10.61 25 "18 259 10.31 
Metal ..... 0000003 15,203 5,779 19,499 12,541 W™, G.I eee 1B axss a : Bas ca — o or oa uae 
* Not including 1,435 cattle, 95 calves, 14,510 J, Schlachters’ Sons. 161 250 nae 255 9.84 
hogs and 13 sheep bought direct. J. & F. Schroth Co. 14 naan 1, 875 pied 
ST. JOSEPH John F, Stegner..... 199 279 oe 119 ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 
> - < John Vogel & Son.. 5 5 3 jab 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Ideal Pkg. Oo. aa ry nase 537 Jan . 225 $9.55 224 $8.77 215 $9.38 216 $8.42 
4,648 14,732 Others ...... eee 5 fll) 1,607 3...) Feb... 230 10.24 225 9.94 218 9.68 209 9.41 
See & Oe. o o> se = ¢ "700. Foreig 504 655««4,B58 4,115 Mar. .. 226 9.79 229 11.08 212 9.24 206 10.05 
Armour and Oo, -. 1,772 407 2,612 4,700 EP Perrrr rrr Os . Lia cos reid .- 234 9°56 2351111 206 9:08 206 10-83 
Merrie & Co. ...... 3675 418 3100 308 otal 3,603 1,955 15,869 7,631 May |. 245 9.46 248 10.39 203 9.22 204 10.21 
Others ....cccscceee 4,463 171 «29,5038 = 2,445 ‘otal ..eeeeeeeee ’ hatte my hae June . 276 8.84 275 10.00 208 9:30 208 10.34 
~ Not including 1,462 cattle, 287 calves, 7,014 Jaly ded 288 794 590 10.39 211 8.65 212 10.84 
WotR cc wccccccess 12,654 1,987 18,893 24,291 hogs and 2,309 sheep bought direct. _ Sey ‘ 234 9°68 a Sas ean a 
SIOUX CITY. : ee cesoeeatans ‘ ae 
: Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets —?e— 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. +. week ended August 30, 1930, with com- : L 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,757 160 5,941 4,714 parisons: U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Armour and Co..... 2,382 183 5,980 4,571 CATTLE. 
Swift & Co......... 1,857 192 is ~ 4,714 Cor. Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
Smith Bros. ....... cess ces k ended Prey. week, 
pe cane ale 2814 “120 17,206 ° aay a Prev, week, spection at nine centers during the 
— Cactaces psleseres 5 zs oe week ended Friday, Aug. 29, 1930: 
ORE ig 9,996 733 32,308 13,999 Chicago gasteeteeeseeeeee 23,117 19,898 27,55 
Beans AM snc ccesevsce 9,871 14,379 17,207 Week Cor. 
WICHITA. Omaha (incl. calves).... 20,487 15, a rey Pog aha _ 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 5t- WIS oc ceeeececceees i 10,6 ’ ug. 29. wee 
t. o o- : St. Joseph 8,190 9,608 (Chicago ........... 5.E 
ee a era oe fet Mero ee Bis hee 
Jacob Dold Co....... 915 18 1,986 23 Oklahoma City 4,179 4,501 Omaha y, si 32°741 27-787 30.460 
Fred W. Dold ..... 123 «ees 888 eRe 1,707 1,330 «Mast St. Louis 34.685 311436 57°318 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 164 en RE rT 2,388 1,947 sioux City 15.283 15°710 20'988 
Keefe-Le «% we RR as edb ade « oe See ee eae 34°668 26941 24°905 
Wichita D. B. Oo... 12% Milwaukee 2,776 2,447 St. Joseph, Mo........... 12061 101127 20,847 
os oar lad ann. Andianapolis . 3,981 4,952 Indianapolis ............. 4,070 138,979 12,871 
PME +0 0- 04 see gee eee) es. APES RRMRMREL sh .0nsiccce soso 3,312 2,670 New York and J. C..... 24,798 23.550 27,708 
Not including 179 cattle and 2,512 hogs bought _— onmemasmns 
direct. PL Usudasswaneendewe 105,855 124,173 *Includes St. Louis, Mo. 














FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 


Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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September 6, 1930. 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 








SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 
Cattle. 
CRRONOE 05s seccgaccatcnse 800 
Bameee City ...ccsccvces 2 

IIE - iinet 0d cn ccecuccs 300 
a Pe eee 150 
BE. TOM ccccvccccsccve 150 
A EEL CET Lee 700 
Bt. PaWl .noccccccccesces 1,200 
Oklahoma City ......... 300 
Wome WORE 2. ccccccccce 800 
Milwaukee ........... ° 100 
MIVOR cccccccccccccvcces 10 
TaGisville ...cccccccccece 100 
WME occcccccccccccces 200 
oe cae daen ens 200 
a Sr ° 200 
UIIEE «5/0 0.00000 50's s 006 300 
SEEN satiate saan ctieeen 300 
Cleveland ... 500 
Nashville ....... 100 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 
Cattle. 

CORED ccc cscesncecavens Holiday. 
ar 17,000 
MR is cd warecicdscneeses 13,000 
Oy NE Ns ons oncccsececs 000 
ie Se 3,000 
Sioux — Wisaeaceoeks <5 9,500 
er MEE dain oc nandeedene 9,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 900 
EEE, GN a ccccecn css 3,000 
ee re 300 
Denver ..... 3,000 
Louisville 200 
Wichita 8,500 
Indianapolis. we Holiday. 
i. re 1,200 
ee 2,000 
PEED n.bept-eccesedsuseye 300 
SEEN 0hda's 0c cepatkeses 300 
PIRES © 0650's ses ca sdees 300 


1930. 
Hogs. 


1930. 
Hogs. 


700 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1930. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
heap. CHICAGO ...cccccccccccves 20,000 36,000 20,000 
1,009 Kansas RE a xecacees cas 11,300 500 10,000 
vg OMANA ...eccerceccsseeee ,000 12,000 27,000 
2.000 St. Louis ........ owseees 5,000 10,000 2,500 
"100 «St. Joseph 4,500 12,000 
500 yg | Cy «. 6,500 5,000 
goo ‘St. Paul ..... 5,500 3,500 
10,500 Okiehome City 800 100 
"400 Fort Worth .. 500 3,200 
100 Milwaukee eae 1,500 1,000 
va DOMVEE .cceceseescccccees 1,100 11,800 
“"7q «Louisville ............00+ 500 400 
1,000 ee 1,400 200 
"990 ©««s Andianapolis 7,000 1,500 
i090 ©‘ Pittsburgh 500 500 
509 © Cincinnati 8,300 700 
300 Buffalo ...... 500 400 
1,109 Cleveland 1,000 1,300 
"000 «Nashville ..........see00e 400 600 
1,000 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1930. 
Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
re 12,000 17,000 23,000 
8,000 Kansas City ............ 7,000 5,000 5,000 
BO,0O0 9 OMBER .nceccccccccescves 6,500 11,000 23,000 
SOOO GE. BOW cc ccccccnscuces 3,800 10,500 2,500 
BGS (Fe. SOR cc ccccccccscnse 2,300 3,000 4,500 
3,500 Sioux City ...........0.. 3,000 7,000 4,000 
OS zk ee 2,400 7,500 17,000 
100 Oklahoma City .......... 2,000 1,500 200 
4,000 Fort Worth .........c00. 4,700 900 YY = 
400 Milwaukee ...........00 5 1,600 
13,400 Denver .... 700 900 e 000 
700 ~=Louisville 100 900 900 
100 Wichita .... 400 1,600 300 
Indianapolis’ oe 1,200 4,000 1,000 
GUD DAD. ei vevcclcccoccs. esaes 1,800 1,000 
SOD CUROEMMOE 6. ccc cis csceece 500 2,200 1,400 
BOBO TABS cccvccvcccesecscce 100 1,900 700 
Be SE eo. ccasivec avesce 500 1,400 1,300 
GOO MOGVENS «..ccccccccccces 100 400 600 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 4, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 
ing pigs excluded): 
Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch...... $10.00@10.85 $ 9.75@10.90 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 10.50@11.10 10.75@11.10 
(180-200 lbs.) gd-c - 10.80@11.15 11.00@11.10 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) “each... e an 85@11.15 11.00@11.10 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-c! ots 0.75@11.15 10.75@11.10 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 bey 7 -ch.. * 10. 50@11.00 10.65@10.90 
(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch........... 10.15@10.80 10.35@10.75 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.00 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch.... 8.25@ 9.65 8.50@ 9.5 


Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 


STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice 
GOOd oc cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Medium 
Common 

STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) 
Choice 
re, Serre 
Medium 
OUR. Sh vindin 00 Kuigieinissecceae¢ 

STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 


Choice 
Good 





BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
GA-Ch. ccccccccccccccscccccces 
CE, ocescccccccctscvess 

VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

Gd-ch, 
Medium 
Cul-COM. ....cccccccccccccvcce 


CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 


Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch.... 
MeMaM ...ccsccccscccees 
(All welshte}__Oeuasen 

Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ........ 
Ewes: (90-120 Ibs. eg -ch 
(120-150 Ibs.) —Med-ch. 

(All weights)—Cul-com. . 


9.9 


11.75@12.75 
10.50@12.00 
8.75@10.50 
6.50@ 8.75 


11.75@12.75 
eg ee 
-50@10.50 

6. 25@ 8.75 


11.75@12.75 
10.00@12.00 
8.00@10.25 


11.75@12.75 
10.00@12.00 





250 Ibs. 


10.71-205 lbs. 


12.00@12.50 
10.25@12.00 
7.00@10.25 
5.00@ 7.00 


Le a 5@12.50 

25@11.75 
+7 00@10.25 
5.50@ 7.00 


11.75@12.50 
10.25@11.75 
7.25@10.25 


11,50@12.25 
10,25@11.50 


11,25@11,.75 
9.50@11.25 
7.00@ 9.50 


6.00@ 7.25 4.50@ 7.00 
7.00@ 8.25 6.75@ 7.00 
5. 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 
4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.50 
8.00@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.25 
6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 
4.25@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.50 





10.25@11.75 


9 00a 10.50  7.75@10.25 
7.50@ 9.00 4.00@ 7.75 
50@ 8.50 7.00@ 9.00 
4.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 
7.50@ 8.75 

6.00@ 7.50 

4.50@ 6.00 

5.00@ 7.00 

3.00@ 4.00 

2.75@ 3.75 

1.00@ 2.75 





OMAHA, KANS. CITY. 


$ 9.00@ 9.75 $ 9.25@10.15 $ 


9.40@10.25 
9.75@10.50 
10.25@10.60 
10.15@10.60 
9.75@10.60 
9.15@10.00 
7.50@ 8.75 


9.15-274 Ibs. 


11.50@12.50 
10.50@11.50 
8. 25@10.50 
5.75@ 8.25 


ae 50@12.5 50 
25@11.50 

13:25¢)10.50 

5.75@ 8.25 


11.25@12.25 
9.50@11.50 
8.00@10.25 


exe — 
.50@10.75 


10.25@11.50 
9.00@10.50 
25 


285 
g 
5 
Py. 
4 


323 
&® 
3 33 


PO 
Po 
S 
S 


PON RS 
axes $8 
®8 


€@DHH OHOe 
recon 


APAw@ 
mae 
ase 


Lael dh a 
Sees 
Ss28 


10,00@10.55 
10.25@10.60 
10.25@10.60 
10.10@10.60 
9.85@10.35 
9.60@10.25 
7.75@ 9.00 
8.25@ 9.25 


10.02-229 ibs. 


11.00@12.00 

9.50@11.00 
6.75@ 9. a4 
5.25@ 6.7 


11.00@12.00 
9.00@11.00 
6.75@ 9.50 
5.50@ 6.75 


11.00@12.00 
9.00@11.00 
6.75@ 9.00 


11.00@12.00 
9.00@11.00 


10.00@11.50 
9.00@10.50 
7.00@ 9.25 
4.75@ 7.00 


os PAS 
yu tor 
SS SRS 


Z 

(>) 
@> an 
23 322 


+ 
ar 
= 
® 
AAo 
bow 
Ase 


PARO 
ashes 


8T. PAUL. 


9.25@10.35 
9.85@10.50 
10.25@10.50 
10.25@10.50 
9.85@10.50 
9.40@10.15 
9.15@ 9.85 
8.00@ 9.00 
9.00@ 9.25 
9.32-247 lbs. 


ps 25@12. 25 
25@11.25 
@10.25 
« 





11.26012. 58 
10.00@11.25 

8. 25@10. 00 

5.25@ 8.50 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.25 
7.75@10.00 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.25 


bE wer: 
: @1 


8.75@11.50 
6.25@ 8.75 
3.75@ 6.25 


6.00@ 
3.75@ 


5 
3 


7.00@ 
6.00@ 
4.00@ 6.00 


= 
38 


2.00@ 


6 
2:50@ 4.00 

3 
1.00@ 2 









THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

GREERED cc cccccvcccssecccs 7,000 19,000 27,000 
Kansas City ..........-. 3,000 4,000 4,000 
MEY wecnenececes deéuens 8,000 6,500 17,000 
Bt. TOGNs cccvccccccccccce 2,500 11,500 2,000 
tt. Joweph ....ccccceces - 1,500 3,000 4,000 
RE ED Se ivecccuecccue 2,500 4,000 8,000 
BE. FORE coscccccccccccce 2,500 5,000 10,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,200 1,200 200 
Fort Worth ...........-+. 2,000 1,000 1,700 
Milwaukee .........+.5.. 500 1,800 300 
Ra ee 400 1,300 7,300 
errr oe 100 300 600 
Wichita ... 300 1,400 100 
Indianapolis 800 4,500 800 
WE SwcccacteUsces Coane 1,500 500 
Cincinnati . 800 2,200 900 
Buffalo .... 100 1,600 800 
Cleveland 200 1,400 1,400 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

CORED «o's stircecedcctnees 2,500 14,000 23,000 
Kansas City 700 3,000 2,000 
Omaha ... 6,000 6,000 
St. Louis .. 1,000 8,000 800 
Oiy SOMES nn caceaceanis 300 2,500 4,000 
Blowx Clty ..cccccccccces 700 4,500 1,000 
iS Oe re 1,500 5,500 1,300 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 1,000 200 
3 ere 1,700 400 2,000 
PFGE vinecacvcevcccsces 200 300 3,100 
WEE, “enekes cilbvecanas 200 1,000 100 
Indianapolis ............. 500 5,000 1,200 
rrr 100 1,000 1,000 
IEE © exarsiccicocctecs 700 2,800 600 
BaMGlO cc ccccccccccccece 1,500 1,500 1,500 
CHEVEIENG © 6. 6cs ccc tnesaces 200 900 900 

——o-—— 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 

Special reports to The National Provisioner 


show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 


centers for the week ended August 30, 1930, 
with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Aug. 30. week. 1929. 
CRICEBE. sb nciicaciviecdessies 23,117 19,898 27,558 
Kangas City ....ccccoses 7,00! 
QOMABR ccccccccececdestes Ome 














St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita ... 
Fort Worth .. 
Philadelphia 











Indianapolis ......+...65 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City .......++. 
Cincinnath .......ececeres 
Denver 

Total 118,150 
CHICAGO ..ccccccccccccons 91,347 89,783 115,360 
Kansas City .......+e0-. 12,719 9,984 25,478 
| Pere rer rire 27,933 28,692 29, 993 
St. Louis 19,499 15,401 29,495 
St. Joseph . 65 12,897 19,913 
Sioux City . 15,022 15,400 chee 
Wichita ...... 5,247 4,553 5,441 
Fort Worth ........ ,769 eee 
Philadelphia ............ 15,250 12,728 12,099 
Indianapolis ........++++ 12,680 11,824 13,453 
New York & Jersey City. 38,397 86,979 42,373 
Oklahoma City .......+... 5,444 4,327 7,881 
Cincinnati ......ccceveee 15,001 17,411 16,679 
ee ae eeere eee re eee 4,513 4,953 7,443 

otal .cccccacccsevsccee 276,471 264,932 325,608 

SHEEP. 

CHICKS... ccccccccccccees 68,822 57,540 59,725 
Kansas City 24,287 23,147 16,328 
Omaha ..... 45,918 48,549 33,899 
St. Louis . +. 12,541 8,357 11, 002 
St. Joseph .. 21,846 18,743 20,895 
Sioux City 13,128 12,626 osee 
WGRHtE oc ccc cece 1,060 1,084 721 
Fort Worth 2,168 ey ews 
Philadelphia 8,405 8,275 7,425 
Indianapolis 1,469 1,001 1,494 
New York & Jersey City. 90,737 83,399 66,950 
Oklahoma City ........- 446 597 431 
Cincinnatl .....cccccecess 4,675 4,534 2,505 
DONVEP oncccccesccccccves 5,234 4,175 6,352 

Tete) ccavecasccsceesce 300,786 272,117 227,727 

——-e-——- — 


CANADIAN SLAUGHTER IN JULY. 


Total inspected slaughter of livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for July, 
1930, with comparisons: 


7 mos. 

ended 

July, July, July, 

1930. 1929. 1930. 
NE nics sownnns 45,815 57,201 317,169 
| Re er 34,741 47,683 252,517 
DE bw ob cacedeuah 127,031 158,824 1,164,751 
WROD 2. ccccccccss 5,933 54,818 216,060 








46 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


go of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are Sananel as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 25...13,199 2,855 39,152 31,939 
Tves., Aug. 26... 7,544 2,848 16,692 28,685 
Wed., Aug. 27 ‘111077 3/818 14,327 22,130 
Thurs., Aug. 28..10,201 2,390 20,247 19,193 


Fri., Aug. 29.... 3,005 902 
Sat., Aug. 30. 800 200 5,500 1,000 


Total this week. .45,826 





13,013 110,573 110,635 


Previous week ..41,074 10,925 117,797 92,341 
Year ago ....... 51,770 10,356 138,074 89,226 
Two years ago...49,229 11,762 93,112 95,191 


Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 30, 
with comparisons: 

















August.—— Year. 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 

ee 172,540 189,284 1,304,191 1,483,031 
Calves ...... 44,825 41,971 393, 266 484,891 
_ eee” 482,398 524,584 5,067, 5,348,597 
MED essiesw 336,414 358,310 3, 574, 832 2,355,219 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 25... 3,442 5 8,963 5,391 
Tues., Aug. 26... 1,947 14 5,535 8,089 
Wed., Aug. 27... 2,641 2 3,226 5,462 
Thurs., Aug. 28.. 2,000 1 2,890 7344 
ri., Aug. 20...... 735 11 6,112 6,905 
Sat., Aug. 30.... 300 sees 1,500 500 
Total this week. .10,065 33 28,226 33,681 
Previous week ..12,421 7 31,767 31,256 
Year ago ....... 16,649 373 =. 22,084 = 28,330 
Two years ago...14,897 437 30,550 36,58: 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Aug. 30. - 50 $10.00 $ 3.25 $ 8.60 
— week ...... 9.85 10.15 3.10 9.40 


Peescevccessece 14.00 10.35 4.75 13.10 
) hopesees se seas 15.65 12.05 6.10 14.55 
MT ©nc0wessvesccos 11.75 9 5.90 13.40 
SEE Sthoesceeccsens 9.65 11,50 5.75 14.65 
MD secscecccvecves 11.80 11.90 7.25 14.65 








Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.55 $11.05 $ 5.95 $14.05 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, 4 ony sheep for pack- 


ers at the cago Stock Y 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Aug. 30....36,000 82,300 77,000 
joo SS 28,653 86,030 61,085 
BED Bb epbatcecrsotseccee 35,121 115,990 60,896 
A er 34,332 62,562 58,608 
SSS e 35,015 76,190 60,626 


*Saturday, Aug. 30, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, ~~ weights ane: tops and average 
prices of hogs, th compariso’ 

No. val —Prices—— 

Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 30.110,600 255 $11.65 $10.00 


—- WEE caweassx 117,797 259 11.90 10.15 
inbews aneeoencen 138,074 257 12.00 10.35 

1928 paeekbetencckeoan 93,112 245 13.10 12.05 
0 ee 120,600 256 11.40 9.50 
th ketiiwelsn aoa eun 111,913 277 14.35 11.50 
C—O 102,586 252 13.50 11.90 
Av. 1925-1929 ..... 113,200 257 $12.85 $11.05 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 29, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


i i MO. Ws sw ecnnsevescciesscten 91,347 
sink gs Verve aesaessenese she .783 
i Phreencheuahesesse0ncscncesheecee 115,360 
DUA sie scaw chsh a konnnescssnyeton wan 67,382 

Pt Mthei sense vWckabhe onde eboewes bean eee 84,100 
PL inehaGasetdsiudbeeSvnnnessdasnanacceeed 78,200 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
September 4, 1980, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 





Sept. 4. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............. 49.365 54,124 

DP IR 0060050006 24,382 26,162 

Shippers’ purchases ............ 20,176 29,000 

Total supplies .............. 93,923 109,286 
Chicago livestock prices on page 45. 


ee” oe 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended August 30: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey City ........ 4,074 10,116 4,269 55,402 
Central Union ...... 2678 737... 15,855 
New York ......... 486 3,800 13,328 13/605 
SS SIC» eee 7,288 14,653 17,597 84,752 
Previous week ..... 6,895 13,969 17,578 81,679 


Two weeks ago .... 7,066 17,081 15,018 59,863 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 4, 1930. 


CATTLE — Irregular price changes 
featured beef steer and yearling trade 
as demand centered on well finished 
offerings, especially lighter weights. 
Best light yearlings ruled strong to 25c 
higher. Others and well fed matured 
beeves held close to steady, while 
plainer steers declined 25@50c from 
last week. Choice yearlings reached 
$12.35, mixed yearlings scored $12.25 
and near prime medium weight beeves 
topped at $12.50. Most grain feds 
moved at $9.50@11.50. Fed heifers 
ruled firm. Grassy kinds are 50@75c 
down; cows finished 25@50c lower. Best 
heifers made $11.25, bulk grassers $5.75 
@7.25, most cows $4.75@6.25. Bulls 
declined fully 25c. Medium kinds closed 
$5.50 down; vealers held firm with $9.50 
practical top. 

GS—An easier tone characterized 
the week’s hog trade, and value finished 
10@15e lower. However, prices were 
on the upgrade late, and top went to 
$10.75 for choice medium weight butch- 
ers. The bulk of 170- to 270-lb. weights 
earned $10.25@10.75, and 270- to 350-lb. 
selections brought $9.50@10.25. Prices 
of $8.40@8.85 were claimed for most 
sows, although heavies moved around 
the $8.00 mark. 

SHEEP — Continued pressure on 
lambs sent prices to new low levels 
for recent years. Losses for the week 
measured about 50c for lambs, while 
aged sheep showed weakness. The fat 
lamb top was hammered down to $8.00, 
this price being paid for both westerns 
and natives. Most natives sold at 


$7.75. Fat ewes ranged from $3.25@ 
4.00. 
——e--—_ 
ST. PAUL 


(By VU. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 3, 1930. 

CATTLE—Better grade dryfed steers 
and yearlings continue to move at firm 
prices, but last week’s advance in she 
stock and bulls has all been lost this 
week. Better grade fed steers and 
yearlings sold at $10.50@11.50; less de- 
sirable kinds, $8.00@10.00. Cows are 
moving largely at $4.25@5.50; most 
heifers, $5.50@6.75; cutter and low 
cutters, $3.00@4.00; bulk medium grade 
bulls, $4.75@5.50; better vealers, $9.00 
@11.00. “ 

HOGS—Prices declined a quarter 
during the week and finished with a 
shipper top of $10.40. Bulk of 160- to 
230-lb. weights finished at $10.10@ 
10.40, with plainer quality lightweights 
below $10.00. Most 240- to 300-lb. 
butchers cashed at $9.50@10.00, and 
packing sows bulked at $8.25@8.75. 
Pigs centered at $9.00, with light lights 
$9.00@9.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs continued down- 
ward and with a 75c loss reached a new 
low for the last ten years. Native 
lambs sold Wednesday at $6.25@7.25, 
with common throwouts $4.00. Fat 
ewes bulked at $2.50@3.50. 


od 


How is a beef carcass trimmed and 
washed to get the best results? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
“blue book” of the meat packing in- 
dustry. 


September 6, 1930. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended August 28, 1930, with compari- 
sens, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 











Week Same 

ended Prey. week, 

Aug. 28. week. 1929. 

REG PPP eee $ 8.00 $ 7.50 $10.15 
MIMORD So vicsac de creed 7.75 9.50 
re 6.50 10.00 
EEE 55s aWclesacsseaws 6.00 9.25 
Edmonton ...... 6.00 8.75 
Prince Albert cose 8.50 
Moose Jaw . 6.00 9.00 
Saskatoon ........ 5.50 8.50 
Toronto $12.00 $16.50 
Montreal 9.50 13.50 
Winnipeg 10.50 14.00 
Calgary 7.50 10.25 
PN. ccc ncscasesace 8.50 12.00 
Prince Albert 6.00 9.50 
| Rr rere y 8.50 11.00 
Ror eee 8.50 9.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 
PNR nacesaesauseee se $12.00 $12.50 $13.35 
OS Oe Pere e 12.35 12.25 13.25 
rrr 11.75 11.50 13.50 
OE er re ee 10.75 11.50 13.50 
ee WEEE eee. 10.75 11.00 12.35 
Prince Albert .......... 11.25 11.20 13.50 
SS Rr er tree 11.25 10.00 13.40 
OOD a8 os cawscenes 11.45 11.45 osee 
GOOD LAMBS 
SPF. COTE $ 9.00 $ 9.25 $13.50 
SS eee 9.50 8.00 12.00 
Serr ons 8.50 8.50 11.25 
EE tad. % «a bewea ayes 6.50 7.00 11.25 
Payee 6.75 7.00 10.50 
Pemce Albert 0.208000 bine rey 10.50 
BND. OW a 5c50000 00008 7.00 6.75 11.50 
UR Svcs epsesee :.. 8.00 8.00 10.25 
a 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
five days ended August 29, 1930, were 
2,665,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,602,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,567,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to August 29 this year, 
127,914,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 134,235,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the five days ended August 29, 1930, 
were 2,422,000 lbs.; previous week, 

2,498,000 Ibs.; same week last year, 
3 ,960, 000 Ibs.; from January 1 to 
August 29 this year, 110,097,000 lbs.; 
same period a year ago, 146, 694, 000 Ibs. 


a 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended August 30, 
1930, were as follows: 

Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Aug. 30, 1930...... 9,003 209 


Aug. 23, 1930...... 83,111 13,085 neues 
Aug. 16, 1930...... , S| eee 16,584 
Aug. 9, 1930...... 15,074 203 3,981 

To date, 1930... .1,172,711 628,216 395,652 
Aug. 31, 1929...... 49,642 6,636 5,456 
Aug. 24, 1929...... 29,188 GIBB ccs 


To date, 1929... .1,151,939 241,220 414,278 


——-fe-—-— 
TANNERS’ JULY HIDE STOCKS. 


Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on July 31, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 


July 31, June, 30, 
1930. 1930. 
Cattle, total, hides........ 1,364,500 1,562,051 
Green salted: 
Steers, hides ......... 508,629 557,062 
Pe Asse essss0 492,137 576,704 
Bulls, hides .......0< 26,667 49,716 
Unclassified, hides ... 280,986 320,319 
Dry or dry salted, hides 56,081 58,250 
ae 1,926,059 246,624 
I Esc kdndsceccces 210,611 oat. 693 
Sheep and lamb, skins..... 9,057,152 
Goat and kid, skins....... 11,879,276 2'052 
Cabretta, skins .......... 1,260,5 1 ,052,614 
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=. ° e Tuesday, September 2, 1930—Close: 
tock Sept. 9.75n; Oct. 10.00n; Nov. 10.25n; 
no Hide and Skin Markets Dee. 11.85 ae ta. 12.16n; Feb. 
ari- 12.50n; Mar. 12.80n; Apr. 13.25n; May 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The demand for 
hides broadened considerably during 
the week, and packers were finally suc- 
cessful late in the week in securing 
an advance of a half-cent on all de- 
scriptions, in line with the similar ad- 
vance paid last week on light native 
cows. Full details of the movement 
are not yet available, but it is under- 
stood that around 150,000 hides were 
sold, cleaning up packers’ stocks at 
Chicago right into kill. Numerous 
orders are still reported in the market, 
and inquiries were reported this week 
from buyers who had not been men- 
tioned for several weeks. The market 
appears very firm on the new price 
basis, with the visible demand exceed- 
ing the quantity that will be available 
next week. Shoe manufacturing tan- 
ners were the principal buyers. Spe- 
cialty leather tanners have continued 
more or less out of the market. 

Spready native steers quoted nom- 
inally 15424@16c. Heavy native steers 
sold at 14c, and a few extreme native 
steers reported at 12c, both %c up. 

Butt branded steers moved at 14c, 
and Colorados at 13%c. Heavy Texas 
steers sold at 14c, light Texas steers 
at 13c, and extreme light Texas steers 
at 1042c, all %c over last week. 

Heavy native cows have not moved, 
so far, but these could be sold at 12c, 
with last trading at 11%c. Light na- 
tive cows sold steady, at 11c; however, 
an advance of %c was obtained late 
last week on this description. Branded 
cows advanced %c on sales at 10%c. 

Native bulls last sold at 7%c for 
current take-off. Branded bulls 6%c, 
nom, 

The South American market was 
fairly active and higher. Sales of 4,000 
frigorifico steers reported late this 
week at $34.12%, equal to 13%c, cif. 
New York. Earlier trading was at 
$33.75, $33.50, and $33.00, as against 
$32.50 paid late last week, equal to 
13 1/16c, c.i.f. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in September small packer hides opened 
up around mid-week, when three local 
killers moved about 12,000 September 
hides at 11c for all-weight native steers 
and cows and 10c for branded. This 
was a %c advance on natives. Follow- 
ing the advance in the big packer mar- 
ket, bids of 1lc for natives and 10%4c 


All-weight branded quoted around 6%£c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. < 

CALFSKINS — Market quiet, being 
well sold up to end of August, and mar- 
ket quoted strong at 20c last paid for 
picked points. 

Chicago city calf quoted 17c, nom., 
for straight 8/15 Ib.; 8/10 Ib. last sold 
at 15%c and 15%c asked; 10/15 Ib. 
quoted 18@18%4c asked. Mixed cities 
and countries around 15c; straight 
countries about 13c. 

KIPSKINS—Last sales of August 
kips were at 17c for natives and 15c for 
over-weights, northern basis, with one 
lot of August northern natives alone 
sold at 17%4c; market firm. Branded 
kips quoted around 1242@13c nom. for 
current take-off; however, one packer 
sold 1100 late last week, dating Febru- 
ary to date, at 11c flat. 

Chicago city kips 154%@16c, nom. 
Mixed cities and countries 13@13%c; 
straight countries 11@11%c. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at $1.15; hairless at 30c for large and 
15¢c for small skins. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed, with trading slow. Choice city 
renderers quoted $3.75@4.00; mixed 
city and country lots range $3.00@3.50, 
for. best quality. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 10c per lb. One big packer 
sold 5,000 shearlings, at 65c for No. 
1’s, 35c for No. 2’s and $1.00 for 
beavers; others quoting No. 1’s in a 
range of 50@65c, according to quality, 
and No. 2’s 25@35c; market well 
cleaned up for good quality stuff. Small 
packer shearlings selling around 30c 
for fairly good stock, ranging down to 
22c for others, and poor lots at 10c. 
Pickled skins continue dull; big packer 
skins quoted $5.00@5.25 nom., while 
buyers claim they can purchase skins 
around $4.50 per doz. Small pullers 
cleaned up good quantity last week at 
$3.75, and eastern small packers sold at 
$4.50. Summer lambs unchanged, with 
last sales of August lambs at 50c, small 
ones at 30c, at outside point. Outside 
small packers offerings at 50c, with buy- 
ers’ ideas 35c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 5@7c per lb., with recent sales 
at 6c. Gelatine scraps, 4c, Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Following the ad- 
vance in the western market, only pack- 
er still holding August hides moved 
August production at 14c for native 


13.70@18.78 sales; June 138.95n; July 
14.20n; Aug. 14.40n. Sales 14 lots. 

Wednesday, September 3, 1930— 
Close: Sept. 9.75n; Oct. 10.00n; Nov. 
10.25n; Dec. 11.74@11.75; Jan. 12.00n; 
Feb. 12.30n; Mar. 12.65n; Apr. 13.10n; 
May 13.55@13.65; June 13.80n; July 
14.05n; Aug. 14.25n. 

Thursday, September 4, 1930—Close: 
Sept. 9.50n; Oct. 9.75n; Nov. 10.00n; 
Dec. 11.52 sale; Jan. 11.75n; Feb. 
12.05n; Mar. 12.40n; April 12.85n; May 
18.80 sale; June 13.55n; July 13.80n; 
Aug. 14.00n. Sales 31 lots. 

Friday, Sept. 5, 1930—Close: 
10.00n; Oct. 10.25; Nov. 10.50; Dee. 
12.00 sale; Jan. 12.25n; Feb. 12.60n; 
Mar. 12.95n; Apr. 13.40n; May 13.86 
sale; June 14.05n; July 14.30n; Aug. 
14.50n. 

a os 
JULY SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 


Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for July, 1930, with comparisons, 
are reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 

RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


July, June, July, 

1930. 1930. 1929. 
Sheep and lamb..... 9,057,152 8,317,428 6,590,675 
Cabwetta ..ccscccecs 1,260,585 1,052,614 817,601 


IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb..... 4,694,988 4,673,783 4,905,489 
Cabretta 439,600 366,841 285,831 


PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb..... 2,134,729 2,130,836 2,953,109 
Cabretta ..cccsscese 211,023 201,594 228,886 
—_o— 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Sept. 5, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Sept. 5. week, 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

C Prrer: 154%@16n 14%@l1in @21 
Hvy. nat, strs. @l4 @13% @lv% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @u4 @18% @19 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

We 06 aie 14 @13% @19 
Hvy. Col, strs. @13% @138 @1s8 
Px-light Tex, 

BEB, ccccce @10% @10 @16% 
Prnd’d cows. @10% @10 @16% 
Hvy. nat.cows @l12n @uy% @19 
Lt. nat, cows lu @ll @1i% 
Nat. bulls 1% @7% 124%@13 
Brnd’d bulls 64n 6 @ 6% 11%@12 
Calfskins ... 20 194%) @20 24 @24% 
Kips, nat. ..17 17% 17 @17% @22 
Kips, ov-wt.. @15 15 @20% 
Kips, brnd’d.124@138n @13n @18% 
Slunks, reg... 15 @1.15 @1.40 
Slunks, hris.. 40 


@30n @ 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies, 
CITY AND SMALL PACKDRS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @l1b @10% @17% 
for branded were declined. steers, 14c for butt branded steers and Branded .... @10%b @10 @16% 
Pacific Coast market was cleaned up 13%c for Colorados, or %c advance. Fe\aq"hais. © on gin $i” 
to first of August last week, with last Market cleaned up to September. Calfskins ... 17n 16%@17 22 @22%n 
sales at 10%c for steers and 8c for COUNTRY HIDES—Market firmer oll SPELT “~— aib4n 19% G20% 
cows, f.o.b. shipping points. but trading is light due to lack of offer- Siunke. bie.) ain xn 20 G 30a 
HIDE TRIMMINGS—Quoted $30.00 ings. Buff weights quoted 8@8%c, ex- COUNTRY HIDES. 
@32.00 per ton, nom., Chicago. tremes 10@10%c. Hvy. steers.. 7 @ 7% @7 @12%ax 
COUNTRY HIDES—The country , CALFSKINS—Market firm and trad- Pyy. cows.. 7 3 Hs] 3 | ye" 
market was steady early, with offer- ing light. The 5-7’s are quoted $1.60@ xtremes ‘:!10 @10% @10 16 @16% 
ings light. However, the advance in 1.70 nom.; about 20,000 skins sold, 7-9’s po seeseee 5 @5% 5 @5% 9%@10 
the big packer market will no doubt at $2.00 and 9-12’s at $2.70@2.80 for Kips... !!11 Giitn it gue 8 Gin 
be quickly reflected in this market and packer take-off. Veal kips, 12/17 Ibs., Light calf ..90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
may result in bringing out more hides. quoted $2.85@2.95; buttermilks last Jracme 2) Gi. % a ty: ag 
7 Prior to the advance in the big packer sold at $2.80. Slunks,, hris.. 5 @l0n 5 @10n 10n 
rae market, all-weights were wanted at 8c, New York Hide Exchange Futures. Hora! hides ..8.00@4-00 3.1093.75 4. 709800 
"350 with 8%c asked. Heavy steers and SHEEPSKINS 
5624 cows wanted at 7c, with 7%c asked. Saturday, August 30, 1930—Ex- py. jambs... .o..ccce cesseceeee 2.25 ewt 
+74 aus weights quoted 8@8%c. Extremes Change closed. om. aoe 45 cwt 
2 357 sold at 10c early, with 10%4c asked by Monday, September .1,.1980-Holi- .50me nnn io ts nosane | wes oaeee cae om 
2,614 some dealers. Bulls 5@5%4c, asked. day. J Dry a oto ” G10 20 @2i. si 
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POINTS of 
CORKBOARD 
SUPERIORITY 


UNDREDS—vyes, thou- 
sands of Owners, Arch- 
itects and Engineers have 
come to depend upon 100% 
pure Corkboard for their in- 
sulation requirements. Cost- 
ly experiences have proved to 
many of them the folly of 
buying substitutes for cork. 


1 Provides maxi- 
* mum insulation 
efficiency. 


There is no reason— 


why anyone should accept a 
substitute for Cold Storage 
Insulation work. 


UNITED CORKBOARD 
(100% Pure) 
Completely installed by 


UNITED’S SERVICE 


provides excellent insulation. 


Remains perma- 
nently efficient. 
Has no capillar- 
ity. 


>. The most eco- 


nomical insula- Repeat contracts—two, three, 
tion that can be four, and up to fifty jobs for 
used. a single customer clearly indi- 
cate satisfactory insulation 
service. We pledge ourselves 


to continue to merit this con- 
fidence so generally placed in 
us, wherever we have done 
work. 





Permit our Engineer to discuss your next 
job with you. It will be well worth while. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
Main Office and Factories: LYNDHURST, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


UNITED’S 
SERVICE m= 
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Let a PETERS engineer put in his 
recommendation for the type of 
equipment best suited to meeting 
your package problems. 


He should be able to point out the 
most economical and _ profitable 
method of handling. 


There is no obligation to this service. 

.4 Just write us in brief your problems 
and we will arrange to make recom- 
mendation and give prices. 


PETERS MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


4700 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























AUTOMATIC DOOR CLOSERS 


Noiseless -- Smooth Working 
These ‘‘silent-sentinels’ will prevent your profits from 
stealing away through refrigerator doors carelessly or 
thoughtlessly left open. Your doors are always closed 
Start this important 


against waste when not in actual use. 
saving at once. 


Order Today. 
PATENTED 





HOW TO ORDER:—Always give Width of your Door. 
When you stand facing door, with door opening 
towards you, state whether Hinges are on the RIGHT 
or LEFT HAND side. This is important. 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Form 2075 

















BRUSHES 


Refill or New 
for the Meat Packing and Allied Industries | 


Barrel Washing Machine Brushes * Vat 

Washing Machine Brushes * Beef Casing 

Sliming Machine Brushes * Government Die 

Pad Brushes * Fountain Brushes * Wire 

Brushes * Push Brooms * Sausage Brushes 
Scrub Brushes 


HAISLER BROS. CO. 


740 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 











IRREGULAR EXPANSION. 


Temperature difference due to irregu- 
lar expansion is a rather important 
problem to the refrigerating engineer. 
The compressor has a definite cubic 
capacity, is running at a constant speed, 
and it seems fair to assume that the 
expansion of liquid in the coils must be 
as regular and as constant as the flow 
of gas to the ammonia compressor. 
Moreover, it is necessary that the coil 
surface should be completely wetted 
with ammonia of the same strength and 
purity. 

This becomes a rather difficult prob- 
lem when it must be remembered that 
no liquid should be allowed to get into 
the compressor cylinder. In the ma- 
jority of plants the engineer has to 
depend upon the suction pressure gauge 
and the brine temperature, and both of 
these are far too slow to warn him that 
the flow of liquid to the evaporator coils 
is too rapid. The result of this is that 
almost before he is aware, he finds that 
liquid has penetrated to the compressor 
cylinder. 

There is only one practical remedy 
for this, the installation of a gauge in 
the expansion pipe line to register the 
flow of liquid from the container to the 
coils. In endeavoring to obtain the 
greatest efficiency from each square 
inch of pipe surface available, it must 
also be remembered that every pound 
of liquid ammonia has a definite value, 
and is capable of a definite amount of 
work. For this reason, to obtain effi- 
cient, economical working it should be 
known how many pounds of ammonia 
are being evaporated over a given 
period. 

Where the engineer determines this 
point by guess work it is not surprising 
he should discover that he is evapo- 
rating too much or too little ammonia. 
Undoubtedly there are a large number 
of machines working in a satisfactory 
manner by this rule-of-thumb method, 
but a far greater proportion could be 
working perfectly if such an installa- 
tion were adopted. 

Guess-work cannot, except by acci- 
dent, be accurate, and since a refriger- 
ating plant is accurately built, it is 
essential that it should be accurately 
operated. The operator should be pro- 
vided with the means to enable him to 
do this. 

There must be an ideal point of ex- 
pansion, in direct relationship to the 
capacity of the compressor and the 
available evaporator surface. This 
point must be aimed at. Unless the 
plant is operated at this point it cannot 
be said to be obtaining the greatest 
possible efficiency. —Ice and Cold 
Storage. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A pre-cooling and storage plant to 
cost $75,000 is being planned for Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., by John A. Prescott. 

Hain Bros. Ice Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
are constructing a new ice and cold 
storage plant. It will be of brick con- 
struction and one story high. 

Work has been started on a cold 
storage plant in Pinellas, Fla. It ad- 
joins the plant of the Crystal Ice Co. 

Plans have been made for the organ- 
ization of the Florida Food Corp., and 
construction of a cold storage ware- 
house in Fort Pierce, Fla.’ The plant 
will cost $500,000. 

A cold storage plant and warehouse 
to cost $40,000 is being erected by M. 
H. Noack & Sons in Arlington, Minn. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

H. C. Buck & Co., Wenatchee, Wash., 
are constructing a cold storage plant. 
It will cost $30,000. 

The Texas Cold Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

That part of the plant of the Royal 
Refrigerating Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
stroyed recently by fire, will be rebuilt. 
The loss was $50,000. 

Construction of a cold storage plant 
has been started in Stafford, Kan., by 
the Western Ice & Utilities Co. 

Fire believed to have been started 
by lightning recently destroyed the 
cold storage plant of the Mascari Fruit 
Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Plans for the construction of an ice 
and cold storage plant in Texarkana, 
Ark., are being made by J. R. Green- 
wood, head of the Greenwood Realty 
Co., and associates. It will cost, with 
machinery, about $40,000. 

Work has started on the construction 
of an ice and cold storage plant in Port 
Neches, Tex. It is being built by the 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 





FROSTED RIB ROAST OF BEEF. 


Quick-freezing of retail cuts began 
with thin pieces like chops and steaks. 
This is a prime rib roast, quick-frozen by 
the Birdseye process at the plant of the 
Batchelder & Snyder Co., Boston, Mass., 
and part of the Birdseye line of frosted 
foods. e 


WHY STOCK FROSTED FOODS? 


General Foods Corporation is re- 
ported to be looking forward to its 
business in frosted foods becoming a 
billion dollar industry, now that results 
from its preliminary experiments have 
been carefully tabulated, and plans for 
nation-wide development are _ being 
made. As recently reported in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, eight additional 
stores in and around Springfield, Mass., 
already have been added to the 10 
stores participating in the initial ex- 
periment in marketing these hard 
chilled foods. 

Among the advantages of a depart- 
ment devoted to pre-cut, packaged 
hard-chilled meats recently outlined to 
retailers were these: that an invest- 
ment in a display and storage case is 
about two-thirds less than the cost of 
equipment for a retail meat depart- 
ment; and that it occupies only two- 
thirds of the space of such a depart- 
ment. 

It was pointed out that retailers 
planning to stock quick-frozen foods 
are prompted to do so by the following 
reasons: 

1. To offer customers the convenience 
of a meat shop. 

2. To reduce investment in refr‘ger- 
ating apparatus. 

38. To save store space. 

4. To be in on the ground floor of 
the change in distribution. 

——~&—— 
HARD-CHILLED FOOD CASES. 
Cases designed to hold 2,000 to 3,000 

Ibs. of hard-chilled foods are being con- 
structed by one of the refrigerating 
machine companies, to meet the urgent 
demand for such equipment in food 
stores. These cases will maintain tem- 
peratures from 0 degs. F. to 5 degs. 
above in the display section and 0 to 5 
degs. below in the storage section. No 
defrosting is required. 

Plans are under way to construct 
these cases in two units, a display sec- 
tion behind which the salesman stands 
and a storage section in a wall cabinet 
equipped with shelves. These will be 
two distinct cases but refrigerated by 
the same unit. 

One of these cases, now in use in the 
Springfield test of consumer acceptance 
of frosted foods, conducted by the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation with product 
quick-frozen by the Birdseye process, 
has a capacity of 1,000 lbs. Of this 
850 lbs. is in the storage section and 
150 lbs. in the display section. This 
particular installation consists of a 
single case, one part of which is for 
display and one for storage. 


eR” 
DANISH REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


Fifty refrigerator cars for the trans- 
port of fresh meat have been rented by 
the Danish state railroads from a Ger- 
man firm to supply the heavy demands 
made by exporters engaged in ship- 
ping meat to Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. The cars were turned over 
to the exporters July 1, at which time 
the rent charged was increased 60 
crowns per car. 
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PHILADELPHIA 





F.C. ROGERS, INC. 





WM. M. WARE & CO. 











TALLOW 
NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
GREASE 
NEW YORK Pen oll 
ETo. 
F.COOPER ROGERS 
PROVISION BROKER, INC. ESTABLISHED 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 1888 
Member of New York Produce Exchange NEW YO 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange ~ PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








BROKERS 
NEW YORK 


ce Dowtnn Oneee anee” 


BOSTON 


88 Broad Street 
Phone Hancock 0293 


CHICAGO 


327 8S. LaSalle St. 
Phone Harrison 5614 














CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


:: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 














Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 








Their Flavor is a 


‘““Marvel’”’ 


Marvel Brand Hams 
and Bacon are pop- 
ular because their 
favor is unsurpassed 
—and their price is 
reasonable, 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., een eoighin, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, 





-% ©. CINCINNATI 


THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. 
Beef and Pork Packers 


“American Beauty” Hams, Bacon, Lard 
Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 


OHIO 














COMPANY 


THOMSON & TAYLOR 


Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Broker 














All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house ee. tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Main Office ' \ Branch Office 
140 W. Von Boren st.) INSTI COMPANY 148 State St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. itp J pees = BOSTON, MASS. 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
a a, Zealand and South 
erican products on 
"aes basis 





We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 

















a ee 


ans ae ah @.. 
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Chicago Section | 


Robert Burrows, of J. C. Wood & Co., 
Chicago, is vacationing at Harbor 
Point, Mich. 


M. T. Morgan, provision broker, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was a business visitor in 
the city this week. 


D. J. Donohue, head of the branch 
house department of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, is on an- extended 
business trip in the East. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 20,797 cattle, 4,552 calves, 
37,606 hogs and 42,147 sheep. 


L. A. Pressel, well- known sausage 
manufacturer of Detroit, Mich., literally 
made a flying trip to Chicago and back 
last week, coming and going by plane. 


H. L. Taylor, manager of Swift & 
Company, Paris, France, was in Chi- 
cago this week for a visit. Unlike 
Charley Hall, Mr. Taylor does not seem 
to have absorbed a foreign accent. 


George Sunderland, of the E. G. 
James Co., is vacationing in the upper 
Great Lakes region. Ray Stevenson of 
the E. G. James Co. has returned from 
his vacation in northern Wisconsin. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 30, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prey. wk. 1929. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .13,180,000 14,469,000 22,446,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .39,220,000 44,394,000 36,930,000 
a ee See 7,448,000 8,761,000 11,505,000 


Friends of C. B. Heinemann, service 
manager of the Kennett-Murray Live- 
stock Buying Organization, now a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., will be 
interested to know that his son Frank, 
aged 17, is the youngest solo flyer in 
the District of Columbia, and holds the 
record for receiving his pilot’s license 
with the least number of flying hours. 

A meeting of the Comm’tie2 on For- 
eign Relations and Trade of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers was 
held at the Institute offices last week, 
with Chairman Charles E. Herrick pre- 
siding. James G. Cownie, of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Howard Rath, of the Rath Packing 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, were out-of- 
town committee members present. 

ae: 
AUGUST MEAT SURVEY. 


With cooler weather and a consider- 
ably improved demand during the last 
two weeks, the wholesale meat trade is 
now on a more satisfactory basis than 
it was during the first part of the 
month just closed, according to the 
September 2 review of the livestock 
and meat situation, issued by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

The export trade in American pork 
products was relatively limited. Dur- 
ing the early part of the month in the 
United Kingdom there was good de- 
mand at fair prices for hams from 


stocks already landed, but the market 
sagged and now is considerably below 
parity with prices prevailing here. 
There was only a fair demand for dry 
salt meats, with little variation in 
prices, although the prices of bellies 
and short clear backs have shown some 
advance since the first of the month. 

Lard followed the upward trend of 
the Chicago market, although present 
prices are below parity with the mar- 
ket here. The demand was fair. On 
the Continent, there was a good de- 
mand during the first two weeks of 
the month for lard already landed. The 
demand for meats was rather quiet. 

In the domestic market, there was a 
relatively good demand for pork prod- 
ucts during the last half of the month. 
Prices of fresh cuts advanced sharply 
at wholesale. Frozen pork loins, which 
have been available in fair supply, have 
been selling at a considerable discount 
under fresh loins. There was a fairly 
good demand for smoked meats, es- 
pecially bacon. Prices of hams 
strengthened slightly. The demand 
for picnics was relatively quiet, but 


there was a good demand for boiled 
hams. There was a fair demand for 
lard and dry salt meats, with some 
strengthening in prices. 

Several factors entered into the sit- 
uation to cause the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions which prevailed in the live 
cattle and dressed beef market during 
the first part of the month. These in- 
cluded a low market on by-products; 
liberal stocks of frozen products, and 
a sluggish demand for the dressed 
product. The turn for the better dur- 
ing the latter part of the month was 
due mostly to the lighter receipts of 
livestock; the lower level of prices to 
the consumer, and cooler weather. 

Prices of hides were steady and 
there is a better feeling in the trade. 
Calfskins are in better demand. 

Several factors contributed to the un-: 
satisfactory live and dressed market on 
lambs during the first of the month. 
Among them being the weak dressed 
market, the frozen stocks, the slow wool 
trade, and the hot weather. The de- 
mand improved during the latter part 
of the month. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Sept. 4, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
GREGD ce ccccedecccccccccccs Perr | ear $18.00@21.00 «©... eae 


Choice 










17.50@ 19.00 
16.50@17.50 


17.50@19.50 
+ 16.00@17.50 


16,50@19.00 


18.50@20.50 
16.50@18.00 


19.00@20.50 
17.50@18.50 


«+ 17.50@18.50 18.00@18.50 18,00@19.50 18.50@19.00 
15.50@17.50 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.50 17,50@18.50 
= Shag lbs. up): 
. 18.50@16.50 14.00@15.00 12.50@15.50 13.00@16.50 
Pana eee 12.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 ER GOGRIIG 6) scccceaeeds 
COWS: 
Good 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.50 12.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 
——_ 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 10,00@12.00 12.00@13.50 
Comi + 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@10.50 10.00@ 12.00 
i ah Veal 8 and Calf Carcasses: 
2): 
ViGhelos es 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 21.00 LT Tre 
eee 18.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@22.00 17.00@ 19.00 
ates saw 16.00@18.00 14.00@ 16.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
COMMMOM. cc cccccccccccccccccccceccocs 14.00@ 16.00 12.00@ 14.00 WOCOGIG.GO © Ss cccsivdecs 
a =A @) (8): 
OROMCE oo cccccccccccvecccccees evcccee 16.00@18.00  —............ . . 15.00@18.00 i... . ss 
Gued® pub pede doepeves o6Gduceueees econ 14.00@ 16.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@ 15.00 
a Vekbhssdredastictedabavonssens 12.00@ 14.00 11.00@14.00 12,00@14.00 12.00@13.00 
CE nba ccckesiccesicvcecscoace awe 11.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 


Fresh Lamb. and Mutton: 
“Choice (38 Ibs. down) : 








«+» 19,00@21.00 
« 17.00@19.00 
- 15.00@17.00 
- 13.00@15.00 
19.00@ 21.00 


21.00@ 22.00 
19.00@ 20.00 
17.00@19.00 
14.00@16.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


19.00@23.00 
18.00@22.00 
16.00@19.00 
13.00@16.00 
18.50@ 23.00 


22.00@ 23.00 
21.00@ 22.00 
18.00@20.00 
16.00@17.00 
22.00@23.00 


17.00@19.00 19.00@ 20.00 17.50@22.00 21.00@22.00 

15.00@17.00 16.00@ 18.00 15.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 

13.00@ 15.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 

17.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.0098.00 © Siisedevns 

16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 epee Reade eawas 

. 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 

we &.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@11,00 11.00@12.00 

Common .. 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 

LOINS: 

GID WOR, OV sc cc ccccccccccsvecccesse SOOROn OD 29.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 29.00@32.00 
10-13 WDB. BV.ccccccccccccccscccccces 27.00@30.00 28. 00@29.00 28.00@30.00 28.00@31.00 
SG Fl BU ic cinvceccovescatecceesese a 3.00@ 27.00 25.00@27.00 23.00@25.00 25.00@ 27.00 
WG]-ZB WS. BV. cccccccccvcccsccccccscs 17.00@19.00 21.00@ 22.00 19.00@21.00 19.00@ 22.00 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 





BRS TB. Bec ccccccccccccccvccccces LODO IGS. ee adiccad 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
PicNics: 
meseecbecsecedsvapcevecs sienseess s 16.00@17.00 Se tadeeke ‘sedeowets 
Burts, Boston ‘Styie! 
BRB, BVecccescccocccccccccces eo 22.00@24.00 ween eee 1.00@ 24.00 21.50@ 23.00 
SPARERIBS: 
Half Sheets .......scecescccccccsses 5 BROOME 8! Fadel he NRL ea eek ee ee eed 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular ....ccscccccccccccescccece owe DN a aie eie tee” oC Vip basen, OFS Reewcwen s 
TROD oc ccccccccccvcece eocccessces bccn MNO. dacwadarde le Cuero eadeee el Weenedunees 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on” 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘DAHLY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Lased on actual carlot trading, 
September 4, 1930. 


Thursday, 


Regular Hams. 


Green. Z 3. 
GP cctbedcisessanvrcses 19 194, 
a ee 19 18% 
Sa. ddagnsveeh $s apeees 18%4@18% 18% 
DE Seeccbesseakes eeeem 8% 18% 
DEE VctwWhewe <ptacbvsbens is¢@1s% 18% 
| ee Sere 18%@18% 18% 
10-16 range... *e 18%@18% nee 





16-22 range 1844, @18% 
S. P. Boiling Hans. 


H. Run. Select. 


OS erry 18 18% 
MON Suen ca bes ahaa 18% 1814 
SD Sienlien bacochs inves 18% 18% 


Skinned Hams. 











Green. a. 2. 
EE te Heo cee nhs ceseeh eon 20% 20% 
EE... Lawecte tues 201%, 2014 
BG-BB cccscccce Lae sensu 2014 
OL Fai cn ceca heae 18% 194 
DY 06s conmwewsbevueae® 17% 18 
BE, en seks ckbaee eave’ 16% 16% 
d 15 16 
13% 15% 
13% 154 
3 15} 
Picnics. 
Green. S. %. 
BS > srcwcwcestosivecsnee 13% 13 
BD. wevovcecubnvestesecoe 12% im 
errr S6GN as yynes 114 11% 
rare er 11 11% 
pee e. 5. 2. A oar cated ee 11% 
Bellies. 
Green Dry Cured 
Barter swe OM ae oe 22 23 @ 23% 
DU edd ecacnbewssenes 21 
rere Le 20 2 
SEE bp alves ed 00s%'caveses 19% 20 @20% 
DE -studieeereweveoenes 18% 194% @19% 
| ETS ee re et 184 18% @18% 
D. S. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib. 
my BM 15% 
nib pends oe 15% 
ib bake riticte . * paws 
ps Sen 6a bo2e bacbhwes « 14% 145% 
bau essssstee~ ae 14% 
eR hs ea 144 144 
ED euecs sabddarscboe l4'¢ 144% 
in te ccepe ssn san 13% 13% 
D. S. Fat Backs 
ND: ww hnn0 405 90 0 sae 650 ss ce ecdscsnnegeoes 10 
(pp ii aa ge Sir ES th A 104 
BE Regt cic seat bast ade ccd Vacs o8 ans a0b bse « 10% 
rg ook kdl eA a aI aby 11, 
a Aa: s Se SRW AS cess Owe 11% 
SEED. aigdwinle c v.cabt 6: S0<bin:-6 600400 erase cede 12 
Pn th Jao canpanneieseuase o< son wave’ 6 12! 


D. S. Rough Ribs 





Other D. S. Meats. 





Extra short clears....... 13% 
Extra short ribs............ 13% 
Regular plates ............. 0 
Clear plates .......cccccess 94@ 91 
Fowl WUBCB .ncccsvccsessecs 1 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 








HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1930 

Open. High. law. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.15 11.22% 11.22% 
Oct. ...11.15 11.17% 11.17 %4ax 
Nov. er 11.00b 
Dec. 10.95 10.95ax 
Jan, 10.97% 10.95. 
Feb. 11.00ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.05 ae fede 14.05 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1930. 

LARD— 
Sept. ..11.25 11.35 11.25 11.3: 
Ons. .. kas 11.25 11.20 11 
OV. 00 see naa eke 11.17% 
Dec. ...10.95 10.974%4— 10.90 10.9744 
Jan, ...10.95 11.00 10.95 11.00ax 
Rte eee ees 11.00ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.05 14.10 14.05 14.10b 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1930. 
LARD— 





Sept. ..11.40 11.50 11.40 11.47% 
Oct. ...11.35 11.42% 11.35 11.42% 
OTs: eab-aes ares 11.25b 
Dec. ...11.00 11. 12% 11.00 11.07 4b 
Jan. ...11.00 11.10 11.00 11.10ax 
Feb. ...11.00 11.07% 11.00 11.0714) 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.32% 14.55 14.3244 14.55b 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5,. 1930, 
LARD 
Sept. ...11.55 11.80 11.55 11,80 
Oct. ...11.50 11.72% 11.50 y 11.72 44ax 
Noy -11.40 11.50 11.40 11.50b 
Dec. 111. 15@17% 11.50 11.15 11.4244 
Jaa. -11,10 11.42% 11,10 11.42% 


Feb. .. 111.35 
CLEAR BELLIES 


11.42% 11.35 ML. 42 lon 





Sept. ...14.65 14.70 14.65 14.70 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — ‘split. 
ao - 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of Aug. 1, 1930, as reported 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch, 
with comparisons, are given in the fol- 
lewing: 

On Aug. 1, On aoe *: On Aug. 1, 5-yr. Avg., 


1930. 1299. Aug. 1. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


Seef ... 9,841,154 10,569,402 8,902,470 8,343,741 

Veal .... 2,401,142 2,414,560 1,948,829 1,267,889 

Pork ...26,309,425 36,671,320 31,857,878 36,690,085 
Mutton & 

lamb . 1,500,046 2,140,429 

—g@——_ 

JULY CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for July, 
1930, with comparisons for 1929, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


688,822 654,814 





July, July, 

1930. 192 
SREDR, EO, soe cccvktoxene 1,273 10,537 
NS a ri eg celta 6,408 15,474 
TS. eh gh dou 6 586 
SAA, -Wkba eek Veep 311 205 
hh SEO Eee: ,5389,700 
BOMOOM, TRS, 2 cccnccccvceve 79,300 7 ToT 200 
TUL Assis 'w'cin pss ben ES 35,200 117,400 
EE eee ee 1,500 

———e—_—_. 


ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats from Argentina 
during the second quarter of 1930, with 
comparisons, according to the U. s. De- 
partment of Commerce: 


1930. 1929. 
Mutton, carcasses .......... 404,964 295,352 
Lamb, carcasses ........... 967,962 


612, = 
Beef, frozen, quarters ...... 431,204 542. 2¢ 


Beef, chilled, quarters. .....1,484,250 1,497, 579 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Sept. 3, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
we 5 3. 2. 
Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, lt. end...40 30 20 45 35 2 


Chuck roast ........ 23 21 6 8 2 21 
Steaks, round ...... 42 38 20 60 50 30 


Steaks, sirl. lst cut.40 35 
Steaks, porterhouse, .50 
Steaks, flank ...... 36 42 BB SB BB 
Beef stew, chuck...24 20 23 
Corned briskets, 





DOMCIORS acc c sess 32. 28 18 32 28 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnls.25 22 18 25 22 #18 

: Lamb. 

Good. Com. Good. Com. 
7 aaa ee 30 18 35 33 
EE oa is sens ts ae 20 36 34 
Stews 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders 2 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 50 25 

Mutton. 
BOGE GVinaitdactsdsece 24 - 26 
BROW ccccccccsecccens 14 ee 14 
Shoulders ........... 16 se 16 
Chops, rib and Win. .35 ‘te 35 











Loins, 8@10 av...... 32 @36 34 @36 
lains, 10@12 ayv...... @36 2 @34 
Loins, 12@14 av...... 2 @32 28 @30 
Loins, 14 and over... @24 24. @25 
Chops @40 @3s 
Shoulders 2 2a 20 @22 
eo a\s pad ate g'aceh 2% Ws 23 @27t 
Spareribs 16 @17 
BEOUMD. Sov teiidecciceaaded's 2 @12 
Leaf lard @l4 
Hindquarters @30 35 @40 
Forequarters t @is 24 .@26 
SMM ey aaa on oho 6s 09,09 pn p @30 35 @3s 
Breasts @2z 16 @22 
Shoulders ...cvrccccsercs 20 @22 20 @2 
oo) eS ea @5u @50 
Rib and loin chops ...:. @35 a4 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Huet ...cccvsccvccvcevees @4 @4 
Shop fat .....sseseeseves @ 2% @ 213 
Bone, per 100 lbs......... @50 @50 
OOlE GRIMS i ccccccccasve @16 @1s 
BAGS goss swarccsevwecccere @l4 @le 
PO ere re eer @l2 @l 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined, granulated 











6 
MRE CEVBEBIB. ncn cctensccnssens 
Medium crystals 
LArge CTYBTAIS 6. on cecceccvareds 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3g 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 4c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 84 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more............. 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... Ste 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, i s 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
ig ee ee ree 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
RE eA EG Tile Co sdinndh ss ass0ss nose sh 664 408 9.10 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or 
FRET Tee eee eee @3.18 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing, 68 to 635 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.45 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less Oey re @3.95 





Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% @3.85 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 





rE EY TELE ORE EE PE 17 20 
SENOR hind 6 00: dn tie 4:60 9.0% 5 0:0 pee 12 16 
RUUD <a way euiswn a ceases ovens o< pas 32 38 
Coriander 414 614 
Ginger .. AT 16 
OY eee 70 74 
Nutmeg ‘ 24 
Pepper, wo 2T% 21 
Pepper, Cayenne .......... hens > he 25 
Paper, Tee ........ et Mean ka 20 


Pepper, white ...... inghtes® . 231, ty 





eet eed eet et nd et et 


Sect Get Sent Seed A Ot me Od 


PO ee ee ee ee 
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DRY SALT MEATS. 
CHICAGO MARKET PRICES ax wera ts aa 
ee oer aut 
ort clear es 4 Se 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Veal Products. Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs wisi 
. Pie eee” Oasis oes @10 122 @l4 Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs............... @15% 
924 Carcass Beef. Sweetbreads .........00: @6o @i5__— Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs................. @l14% 
ray Cor. Calf Livers ....sccccseees @i5 55 @éo Rib bellies, BS eo Pia chev etea cog ok @14% 
= d reek, . fat bac a Ee eee ee @l 
- Sept. 8 1980. 1939. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Fat backs, 14@16 lbs........-.-.+-- 0... wily 
16 Prime native steers ....18 @20 24 @25% (Quotations cover fancy grades.) SOOM MOI Do So on inc react eu vec keg w 9% 
= Good native steers ...... Mt a gp Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons. erg @2s bE ERE COTES tie ae am @10% 
Medium steers .......... )17 3M tyle sa’ e, fresh in Tees 
30 Heifers, good .......... 13 @l7 @23° Country style sausage, fresh in bulk....  @20 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
25 oe BE reper ots ae @12% 15 @I18 Country style pork sausage, smoked.... @26 Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @26% 
= Hind quarters, choice....25 @26 27 oe Frankfurts in sheep casings..........+- @2t Fancy oka. hams, 14616 lhe 7”” dase 
15 Fore quarters, choice. . : —- gg 20 @ Vrankfurts yA ogy OE e $20 Standard reg. hains, 14@16 lbs......... @25 
Bee uts. ogna in D 13 cnics, MN Ms ce Wet dees cessecesc’s @21 
in cloth, errined, choice @} 7 21 
1s Steer loins, No. 1........ @33 @eey BOERS in beck ‘ailadien, cholce........ @20 Fancy ‘bacon, GS Ide. eeeeeeeeceees @33% 
10 Stee Jo. : : 3% iver sausage in hog bungs..........-- @ig9  tandard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............... 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @3l @43% Liver sausage in hog bungs...... @t No. 1 beef ham sets emoked—— 
- ele nh org le ph Gs22 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs....  @28 Insides, 8@12 1bs...............0000e 143 
Steer loin ends’ (hips)..  @26 260 Lae! a Ge Bq Ie. -  @ar 
Som. Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @26 @35% England luncheon specialty........ @26 ’ @4 
4 20 28 New Eng hol @20 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. @39 
33 Cow WOR + aaexen hid@ies @20 @: 2 Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 4 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @42 
34 Cow short loins.......... @25 @35% Tongue SAUSAGE ........e eee cece eeeeee ore Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ @25 
1b Cow loin ends (hips).... @16 @21% Blood SAUSAGE «.-.eeeeeee seer eee ceees eis Cooked picnics, skinned’ fatted....... @2 
20 OE EN BO. Bo0 00s 0s. @23 G32 SOuse +. eee seer ee ec eevee seeecererers ‘99 -« Cooked loin roli, smoked................ @42 
25 Steer oe Zereeeeee a b trth4 Polish BAUSAGE oor erccegecccccncceceees @ 
D4 Cow ribs. ie as heed oon @l @19% AUSAGE BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @l2 @15% DRY S ° a 
Steer rounds, We: Bosvsas @18% @2413 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.........- es Mess pork, regular ....cccccccccccues $ @29.50 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @18 @24 Thuringer ee 8 EF AP PE TC pre Family back on 24 to $4 pleces...... 31.00 
Steer chucks, No. 1 sVaows @14% @19 VarmeP .cccccccese wa betes rages aves Febe Gar Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 31.50 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @i4 @18% Holstelner saregegaserensyapnrehtt *{1%° 7 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... @23.50 
Cow chucks 220000000001 Giz” id” Miao. Salami, choles, in og bungess< Gal Clear plate pork, 29 to 86 pleces. an5 
ecg ee seseeee 2 ’ o« ske y Bes 400.00 600.69 400 69 ow eb oaie )25.5 
Steer plates 2..00222222! @ 9% @it% B.C. Salami, new condition.......-..-. -— Seen... @23.00 
136 Medium plates .......... @ 8 @11% ¥risees, choice, in hog middles. «...+++: Se Mab We os, @19.00 
p34 Briskets, No. 1.......... @i4 @20 = Genoa _ style Salaml.........+--..++-++- @3i_ -—=s«- Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bis........... @20.00 
»30 Steer —- ends . : @ 6% @iV4 Ph sorted means ceesooee bh 
Cow navel ends @i @10 Mortadella, new condition .......-.+-- jae 
Fore shanks .. 4 @ 6 @l1 Capicolli ......... tee 2 COOPERAGE. 
eee @ 5 @10 Italian style hams . . 53 Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.50 @1.55 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @60 @70 Virginia hams ......ceceseeecseeereees Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1. 60 @1.65 
Strip loins, is Mairi iss @50 @60 SAUSAGE IN OLL. Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.724%4@1.75 
Sirloin butts, Noe Reis sts So @32 @42 White oak ham tierces ...........+ 2.90 @2.95 
uieta butts, No. 3 ae )24 oe Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 90.25 eee ee Bn ate eds deewees : 2 3:3 
eef tenderloins, No. 1.. @75 5 1 tins, 2 to Crate.....seeeeeeeeeeeees 25 White oak lard tierces............ . 
Beef tenderloins, No, 2.. @70 70 poo tins, 1 to crate........seeee- - 7.25 
»40 a ——. mb ss'96 9 28 2.018 be 25 b $4 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— ali OLEOMARGARINE. 
L MEN saesénces ee —_— —«s i kc es hl ee ee eg. cw eocaeed ° A 
p25 Shoulder clods .......... @13% 20 @27 | pees ~s — _ be canes . x Highest grade natural color animal fat 
é Hanging tenderloins ..... 211% @20 Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— pan mae be Chicag Sarva rolls or @2 
nsides, green, 6@8 lbs. @l4 $mall tins, 2 to crate - e , Ee SUN dc chs cece caeuce 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @13% lange tins, 1 to crate.. White animal fat re ge Ke 18% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 ‘os. @15% Smoked link in _ cartons, rolis or prints, f.o.b. cago @ 
Small tins, 2 to crate \< Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago...... @li 
Beef Products. lacge tian, 1 te Gente... z (30 and 60-1b. solid packed tubs, 1c 
4  enhemscvambaial Gis SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Pastry, @0-1b. tubs, £.0.b. Chieago....-. au 
p 21g an + all ee +4 35 es Regular pork ge an a abies seeds kee 148% ANIMAL OILS 
p50 weetbreads ....c.0.-00. @2 Special lean por MMINngs......+-++. 4 # 
pis Ox-tails, per Ib.......... @11 @15 Extra lean pork trimmings..........++. , Qs TR 12 
pl Fresh tripe, plain ...... @ 8 7 @8 Neck bone trimmings...........+.+++++ 13 @is% ear Fm wg Ban Saag SA Shes saves Sion 
y12 — es ae » Se oie “s } $4 peed ey MEAL. occ eeeeeecerccceneece 10 @ 7” Prime re Aergers. Be EN Cop ueNateee @10 
—— Vo ) ‘ )2s ‘or’ WEED kc ccccccvcccecccccscese sees k 
lei Kidneys, per Ib.......... @10 @l4 Pork hearts .....-sceccceeccessecssrees 9 Extra winter strained ...........+.+65 @ 5 
Lamb Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... ou _ = Soudsatvcbsssccesceence ¢ 7 
7 Boneless ChuckS ....-..+seeeeseeeeeeeee Sorter Sete se sen saa ben Se cere 9 
acks. Choice lambs ........... @21 @27 GU IN er EAS occa iewcerts tahcece @°9 a H = Batdratanssehycetshes oews ess - oa 
Medium lambs .......... @1s8 @25 Beef trimmings ......cccccccccccccsecs @ Bx Aciaiens y~ 3h iasesoreehe OLNetee @ 8% 
Choice saddles .......... , 4 @32 Boat pd ‘ pnltmamaaesnseesosrrsess*) 6 @ 4 Fe fe ~*~ abet soeetenty @16% 
. | ~~ gba Gis G24 reseed cannere, 860 Ibs. and’ up...---. 1 Pure neatafoot ols +... ...sssssessses @11% 
ll ye A a - 81% Special neatsfoot oil................... @ 9% 
Medium fores .......... @15 @21 Dressed cutter cows, 450 lbs. and up... @ H+ eetre Bn. ag adhehneand  eaen abate @ 9% 
SS ee i  . 2 SS No. 1 meatefoct ols... e @ 9% 
3% Lamb tongues, per ia ) ef tripe ...ccccceccereseccescessvvces ’ eh ee 
3 Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @%s @30 Pork tongues, pranmplennspmncheabibi sl P. py Ae a F ah png for oil = barrels. 
8% Mutton SA . 
0% Heavy Gheep ..cccsssecse @ 7 @ 8 (Wholesale bet 1 ee for. emailer LARD. 
9 Light sheep ............ @u @i2 . sea. Pee SUOMRE hi ioc tsagennovesanss en @11.55 
‘ 12 quantities. ) i 11.4244 
4% Heavy saddles .......... @s @ Beef casings: Prime steam, loose..........0...0005 @11.42% 
4% Light saddles ........... @14 @16 Do fie rounds, 180 pack .. .21 Kettle rendered, tierces............. @12.00 
Heavy fores ........+... $ : , Tiounenthe founds, 140 pack “24 Refined lard, boxes, N. ¥.........0+ or-0 
Light fores ..........+++- , ! 0 ie 7 A RC ee ee M12. 
: Mutton legs ....+++++++: @15 ais et Bg eaiien: : . .28 Neutral, in tierces........ bes @14.25 
$6.60 Mutton loins ..........- ou Si0 Export rounds, NAITOW..........ceeeeeeee .40 Compound, acc. to quantity @11.40 
. Mutton stew 02.000 0000: > essai BRUINS 2 
9.10 shop teagan, pee M..... Ee bE EE sebhpobbetpaeaphatadtengs ‘07 OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
shi eee, eee: See ov? 2 ® 1 mists MOM ee cids icy odeee Seueeys necnts +22 Dinte ail:: gotmas ashame @10 
Fresh Pork, Ete. No, 2 DUNES «-s-ssesseveserseseeessessees AA Oley tock cesses ecsees [9 @ % 
cere, ites, Se) te are. ou Middles) oolscted wide..........s.ssccc00. 209 Prime No. 1 oleo oll - 9% 
ote aes aegees oo ee @18 —_ Dried_ bladders: Prime No. 3 oleo oil ..... cere * 
None edo an ln anaeaa 55° RMN MAE co, oc Sher eeecs va 1.90 
Tenderloins 55 @47 tr reg Bag Sn ete eg 1.60 Prime oleo stearine, edible............ @ 8 
@ .38 Spare ribs ........-eeee @12% @l4 an , Pee heey "85 
W445 Back fat ives QI, Gis ee $8 TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
sale ee eee “ S Hog casings: Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 64@ 6% 
aie KRESS vEN 26 Narrow, per 100 yds...........+sssssseee 8.25 Prime packers talloW .........eseeees 5% 
As Sata ted @ 13 Narrow, special, per i00'yda.......s..:-: 2.25 No. 1 tallow, 10% f£.f.0..........00005 54U@ 5% 
me _iarpnbegeed apres ai2 Giz Medium, regular, per 100 yds...........+- 1.00 No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.0.......0ccccees 414@ 4% 
on RT et takes 5 @ 4 Wide, per 100 yds............ Seokaeeeds ion te ee eee 6i@ OM 
nies Sy teens Stes @ua @l4 Extra wide, per 100 yds..........+.+-++ BS A-WHItO. gOR06. ..20.5.50ccscscecceses @ 5% 
Bice “psi pas sit ed @i4 @14 Export DUmge .......ccccccccccccccsecces 29° ~B-White grease, max. 5% acid........ @ 5% 
Sar Gen @ 6 @7 Large prime bungs .. streeeeeeeeee 19 Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a........... 44a 5 
ie pe eer. v1 pli Medium prime bungs ‘11 Brown grease, 40% f.f.8............. 4%@ 4% 
Kidneys, per Ib......... @ @ 1 Small oehans bungs. 06 
ound. Be Situs cae @i4 —-Middles, per set. 2 VEGETABLE OILS. 
20 GIRS Ste reas ae @7 @7 BtOMACHS 2... 0c ccrcsccccccsvccssvescececs PRS i sp tanks, yet 
} Snouts ........ Sere rt ae @7 @7 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Valley, points, nom., prompt.......... 6%@ 6% 
ever. <Hetvoraigdias sabes ria @20 Regular tripe, 200-1. Dbl.......sseeeseeeees $13.00 white, deodorized, in ‘bbls.» t.0.b. Chgo. 94@ 9% 
° b tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............... .00 Yellow, deodorize n Boccccccccooce 
“a Pocket honeyeomp tripe, 200-Ib. BUI... ..... 21.00 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., £.0.b.........+5 14@ 1% 
Cc 20 @21 25 26 Pocket y' pe 
+ the on ntl 17 @i9 20 @24 Pork feet, 200-Ib. DDL. ..........ceeeeeeees 16.50 Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills........ 1M@ 1% 
an eee i @28 «80. @SS._~—=«éPork tongues, 200-1b. bbl............sssss 77.00 Soya bean oll, f.0.b, mili.............. TL@ 7% 
he lea 3 @it 18%@21 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... $5.00 Cocoanut oll, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast. 5% @ 5% 
+ ge ep iene aes 9 @ll 14 @15 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl....... 65.00 Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 9 9% 
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How One Retailer Increased Sales by 
Modern Store Arrangement 


The trend of today, according 
to a successful retail meat dealer 
is toward food stores carrying a 
complete line of foodstuffs. 

This trend is dictated by the 
consumer. The housewife likes 
the convenience of making all of 
her food purchases at one time. 

Some retail meat dealers find it 
difficult to compete with those 
stores that carry groceries, fruits 
and vegetables in addition to 
meats. 

On the other hand, not a few 
retailers have taken a construc- 
tive step by stocking other food- 
stuffs than meats. Most of these 
report that profits have been in- 
creased as a result. 


The following article tells how a west- 
ern retailer conducts his business. He 
handles meats, groceries, fruits and 
vegetables. Of particular interest is the 
manner in which the store is arranged to 
suggest sales of other merchandise to 
the housewife who comes in to buy only 
one item. 


Displays Suggest Sales 
By C. B. Bailey. 

Problems of the independent butcher 
who would retain his trade and in- 
crease his business are not solved with 
the offering of choice meats at prices 
that are right. In these days of com- 
bined markets and chain competition, 
the independent meat merchandiser is 
himself faced with some puzzling 
problems. 

The Grill Market, Ogden, Utah, has 
successfully solved certain of these 
problems by adding groceries to its 
stock. While groceries are a small part 
of the market’s total volume, they are 
responsible for an increase of 25 per 
cent in their volume of business and 
offer an accommodation for those cus- 
tomers who prefer to do all their shop- 
ping under one roof. 


“The housewives want one delivery 
on their meats and groceries, and they 
want to select them all at once,” stated 
Mrs. George F. Grill, office manager 
for the Grill Market. “If they can not 
do this at our store they will go some- 
where else to do their shopping, re- 
gardless of the fact that we carry only 
quality meats. Our grocery volume is 
small, but it is maintained more for an 
accommodation than for actual profit.” 


Eighty per cent of the grocery and 
meat orders of this market come in 


over the telephone and are delivered 
free of charge. The delivery system, 
believes Mrs. Grill, is a big inducement 
toward keeping customers satisfied. 
“They don’t want to bother with car- 
rying the groceries home, and when 
they are used to our service and know 
our merchandise, they find it a great 
help to telephone orders for morning 
delivery.” 
Meats Featured in This Store. 

The grocery stock of the Grill Mar- 
ket is small, but everything in the 
grocery line is in stock. Large quan- 
tities are not purchased, but the man- 
agement finds that buying more fre- 
quently and in small: lots from local 
jobbers is more satisfactory for their 
particular needs. 

“We feature meats so it isn’t neces- 
sary to buy in large lots to effect a 
saving. We buy according to our daily 
demands for certain grocery items.” 

Despite the fact that the market is 
first a butcher shop, Mrs. Grill declares 
that only about one-fourth of their 
customers buy only their meats in this 
store. Many of them, however, come 
in just for meats and turn to the 
grocery section to make a purchase 
before paying their bill at the cashier’s 
window. By handling groceries as a 


side-line and suggesting them along 
with meat sales, Mrs. Grill estimates 
that about one-third of the cash sales 
can be increased to include the pur- 
chase of grocery items. 

Discreet Suggestions Increase Sales. 


“And charge sales can be increased 
almost 50 per cent by the suggestion 
of groceries or by the grocery displays 
which are so situated that the customer 
must turn directly toward them when 
paying her bill or when leaving the 
store.” 

The meat cutters are trained in the 
knowledge of grocery items and their 
prices and are prepared to wait on either 
grocery customers or meat customers. 
If a customer buys meat and then turns 
to the grocery section of the store, she 
is served with both by the man who 
waited on her first. This fact makes 
it possible for the customer to follow 
through with her entire order instead 
of having to wait in the different sec- 
tiens until she can find a clerk to wait 
on her. 

In serving a customer with meat the 
butchers make it a point to suggest 
certain items in the staple groceries. 
They usually start out by saying “Do 
you need any bread or butter today?” 
This directs the customer’s thoughts 
toward groceries and additional sales 
are made in the grocery items. 

Getting Attention for Groceries. 

There are no table displays of 
grocery lines. “Our space is not large 





SILENT SUGGESTIONS INCREASE THE SIZE OF THE ORDER. 


The clever merchandiser can increase sales by so arranging displays that items, 
in addition to those she came into the store to purchase, will be suggested to the 


housewife. 
apples on the meat counter. 


In this store the meat customer is made to think of fruit by the pine- 


Grocery specialties and canned goods are displayed on and behind the other 


meat case. 


reads: 


Poultry is hung attractively in the wall case in the foreground, with a 
hand-lettered sign above calling attention to it. 


The sign with the bottle goods 


“Our delicacies are prepared by an expert and seasoned to perfection.” 
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enough to accommodate table displays 
in the staple groceries so we confine 
them to shelves and bins.” The bins 
contain the bulk foods such as beans, 
macaroni, etc. and are equipped with 
glass fronts for display purposes. 

The Grill Market is about evenly di- 
vided in space for the meat section and 
grocery lines. Contrary to the usual 
custom of grocery-meat stores in hav- 
ing the meat counter located at the 
back of the store, the Grill meat coun- 
ter runs the entire length of the store. 
The meat section is at the right of the 
customer as she enters the store. Small 
shelves on the back wall of the meat 
department contain boxed and bottled 
goods and specialties from the grocery 
section to suggest these items to the 
customer while she is being served 
with meat. 

The grocery shelves reach to within 
4 or 5 ft. of the store ceiling and are 
only wide enough for two or three 
cans of food. The grocery stock, 
though small, is neatly and compactly 
arranged and covers every need in the 
grocery line. A small counter top run- 
ning along the lower edge of the 
shelves gives the clerk room to make 
up the order but extends the depart- 
ment only a short distance out into the 
main store aisle. Below this counter is 
the visible bulk merchandise. 


Fruits Displayed Near Meat Counter. 

“We have divided our window space 
into two departments also. Now the 
grocery department has the entire win- 
dow on that side of the store. Here 
we display new items as they come in 
and any specials and general merchan- 
dise we wish to feature. The meat de- 
partment utilizes the other window for 
displaying meats, canned and bottled 
goods.” Shelves in each of these win- 
dows are used for displaying the bot- 
tled pickles, relishes, canned luncheon 
meats, etc. 

A full line of vegetables and fruits 
is displayed at the front of the store 
near the meat counters. Displaying 
them near the meats has a tendency to 
suggest meats to customers who came 
in only for vegetables. The proximity 
and the combination of the two in sug- 
gestion to the housewife works either 
way in making additional sales, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Grill. 

The Grill Market also uses a two- 
sided black-board which they place out- 
side of the store entrance with listings 
of suggested meats for the day. This 
they find an effective business producer 
for the meat department. 


——&—___ 
WASHINGTON DEALERS ELECT. 


The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Retail Grocers and Merchants 
Association was held in Spokane, 
Wash., August 20 and 21. Among the 
subjects to receive considerable atten- 
tion were quick-frozen wrapped and 
packaged meats and modification of 
the packers’ consent decree. Buying, 
advertising and merchandising were 
other subjects on the program. All 
of the officers were re-elected. These 
are: President, A. L. Callow, Elma; 
vice president, Guy Lewis, Seattle; sec- 
retary, Frank Kannair, Seattle; treas- 
urer, Gus Isaacson, Seattle. The 1931 


convention of the organization will be 
held in Tacoma. 
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| Retail Shop Talk 


LARGE CUTS IN HOT WEATHER. 


One retailer believes the tendency of 
many housewives to use less meat in 
summer is largely a hangover from the 
days when cooking was done with coal 
or wood burning cook stoves. 

With such a device in the kitchen, he 
says, it is no wonder that women were 
reluctant to cook the heavier cuts of 
meat during the hot weather. 

Today oven insulated gas ranges are 
coming into more general use. They 
give out little heat and objections to 
prolonged cooking in summer are de- 
creasing. 

This retailer finds it profitable, he 
says, to push roasts during the summer 
months, particularly on cool days, and 
to call attention to the fact that house- 
wives can take advantage of cooler 
days to prepare meats to be served cold 
on the hotter days. He recommends 
boneless cuts because they slice better 
when cold. 

He also has learned that much more 
care must be taken during the summer 
to keep the shop tidy. A little untidi- 
ness on a hot day makes a shop un- 
inviting. Women notice these things 
and are affected by them. An untidy 
shop will cut down sales from 10 to 20 
per cent on hot days, he says. 


Se 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
L. K. Snow has purchased the Broad- 
way Fish Market, Marshfield, Ore. 


Matt M. Welsh and James P. Parks 
have opened a meat market in the Mann 
Building, Wenatchee, Wash. 

The Pig Tail Meat Market has been 
opened at 14 S. Central avenue, Med- 
ford, Ore., by Carl Henderson and Jack 
Worsham. 








Jake Smith, North English, Ia., plans © 


to rebuild his meat market and grocery 
store, which was recently destroyed by 
fire. 

A meat department has been added 
to the Black & White Grocery, Platts- 
mouth, Neb., which is a part of the 
H. M. Soennichsen Department Store. 

B. M. Hibberd, Gibbon, Neb., who 
has operated a meat market for sev- 
eral years, has added a line of groceries. 

Leslie Bevis, Gibbon, Neb., has moved 
his meat market and grocery to larger 
quarters. 

James Smithers, Auburn, Neb., has 
taken over the meat market and grocery 
formerly owned by George Mershon. 

Ralph Henry, Pleasant Hill, Ill., has 
purchased the meat market and grocery 
of Harvey Harlow. 

Anton Guth, Garwin, Ia., has sold 
his meat market to W. C. Frandsen. 

A. C. Schroder, Monona, Ia., has sold 
his meat market to A. H. Thiele. 

Roy Scheckler, Mora Springs, Ia., has 
sold the Rund Meat Market to A. 
Zoller. 

Elmer and Walter Nelson recently 
— a meat market at Alvarado, 

inn. 





A 
Money-Maker 
for 
Meat Retailers 


“Meat Retailing” 


by A. C. Schueren will 
make money for any meat 
retailer. Contains 850 
pages of practical ideas. 
Covers cost and selling 
prices, wage systems, sau- 
sage making, grading, 
marketing methods, and 


dozens of other subjects. 
Just the book for the up- 
to-date retailer. Order it 
now. 


For Sale by 
$7 THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St. 
plus Chicago, Tl. 


postage 

















C. P. Kranz’ meat market at Hast- 
ings, Minn., was damaged by fire. 

Charles Peterson, LaFayette, Minn., 
has sold his meat market to A 
Sonday. 

Alfred Spaete sold his interest in the 
Sanitary Market, Neillsville, Wis., to 
Wm. Ruchaber. 

J. M. Kanzelman, Patter, Wis., sold 
his meat market to Arvin Endries. 

The meat market, grocery and bakery 
of D. L. Groves, Spencer, Ia., was de- 
stroyed by fire, with an estimated loss 
of $30,000. 

Re 


If meats get wet and slimy in your 
ice box, write to the Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


A committee of retail meat dealers 
among whom will be members of Ye 
Olde New York Branch, with David 
Van Gelder, president of the New York 
State Association, as chairman, will call 
on the New York City officials on 
Monday, September 8, for the purpose 
of urging a more rigid enforcement of 
the Sunday closing law. Many viola- 
tions of this law will be cited and 
immediate action to remedy this condi- 
tion will be asked. 


Interbranch meetings of the Brook- 
lyn and Long Island branches will be 
held during the coming winter. The 
first of these will take place the eve- 
ning of September 11 in the meeting 
rooms of the Brooklyn Branch, 81 Han- 
son Place, Brooklyn. A _ special pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


The first fall meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will take place on Thursday 
afternoon, September 11, in the Hotel 
McAlpin. President Mrs. A. Werner, 
jr., hopes the members will all be pres- 
ent in order that plans for an active 
winter season may be mapped out. 


For the purpose of improving busi- 
ness, some 1,000 meat dealers of 
Queens will hold a large mass meeting 
on the evening of September 8, at 
which William Woods, president of the 
Queens Branch, will preside. 


The fall activities of Ye Olde New 
York Branch will commence with the 
next meeting, scheduled for Tuesday 
evening, September 16. 

Harold Goldman, a member of the 
South Brooklyn Branch, believes in 
diversity of interests and has secured 
dne of the popular Tom Thumb golf 


courses. It is said that returns thus 
far have surpassed those in the meat 
line. Joseph Rossman, past president 
of the branch, and a bigtime golf 
player, is said to be one of Harold’s 
best customers. 


Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, has returned from a 
week in the Catskills. 

~ fo 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Joseph Scanlon has joined the New 
York force of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as a meat grader. 


L. F. Gerber, superintendent, Nagle 
Packing Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
is spending his vacation at Avon, N. J. 


L. J. Cavanagh, transportation de- 
partment, Swift & Company, central 
office, New York, is vacationing at 
Deposit, N. Y. 


Paul Smith, beef department, and 
O. Pregenzer, branch house department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited New 
—_ for several days during the past 
week. 


Chicago visitors to Cudahy Packing 
Co., New York, during the past week 
were J. W. Robb, transportation de- 
partment, and Thomas Creigh, legal de- 
partment. 


F. W. Conron, branch house manager, 
Kansas City wholesale market of 
Cudahy Packing Co., spent a few days 
in New York during the past week, and 
also visited the Jersey City plant of 
Nagle Packing Company. 


Chicago visitors to the New York 
plant of Wilson & Co. during the past 
week included C. W. Becker, executive 
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Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 








A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
& 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 
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department, and Carl Fowler, branch 
house department. J. I. Russell of the 
Boston office also spent a few days in 
New York last week. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended August 30, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 7 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 238 lbs.; Bronx, 2 lbs. Total, 
247 lbs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 1,260 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 239 
Ibs. 


The meeting of the board of directors 
of Nathan Strauss, Inc., held on 
Wednesday of last week, proved most 
interesting. Report for the seven 
months ended August 2, 1930, showed 
gross sales—$5,268,628.43, with a net 
profit in operation of $162,777.05. After 
interest was deducted but before 
depreciation and federal income tax, 
$137,283.91. 


Edwin F. Meier, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., returned to New York last 
week with many big stories of fishing 
in Maine, where Frank M. Firor, Gobel’s 
president, and his son Howard vaca- 
tioned. Meier caught a 5% pound lake 
salmon after a 20 minute fight on Lake 
Mooselicmaguntic, near Rangely, and 
later shot the Cupsuptic river rapids 
on a three-day canoe trip. 


An explosion in the power house of 
the United Dressed Beef Co. on Sep- 
tember 4 caused a lot of excitement and 
some minor injuries. A 12-inch high- 
pressure cylinder head blew off, break- 
ing a nearby ammonia gauge, allow- 
ing the ammonia fumes to escape to 
such an extent that gas masks were 
needed. Repairs were under way at 
once and the plant was ready for op- 
eration the next morning. Frank 
Mulledy, engineer in charge, was 
thrown across the engine room by the 
explosion and taken to Flower hospi- 
tal, but he insisted on returning to take 
charge of the repair work. 


os > ar 
NOVEL PACKER SALES PLAN. 


Stahl-Meyer, Inc., has started a six 
weeks’ sales campaign in honor of 
Louis Meyer, who will return to the 
States on the SS. Berlin on September 
15. Mr. Mayer has been in Europe with 
Mrs. Meyer for the last three months 


and has just completed the North Cape 
cruise to Norway, Sweden and the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. Just prior to that 
Mr. Meyer toured Germany and Swit- 
zerland with a party of sixteen, and 
attended the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. The welcome home sales cam- 
paign will be in effect for six weeks and 
will end with a dinner to Mr. Meyer on 
September 20 at Luchows’. There will 
be twenty-five prizes awarded and the 
winners will form the welcome home 
committee. Eleven will be distributed 
in the Louis Meyer Branch in Brooklyn, 
eleven in the Otto Stahl branch and 
three in the F. A. Ferris branch, which 
prizes will be presented on the occasion 
of the dinner. A novel plan has been 
arranged for keeping a record of sales. 
Each man is given fifty points for his 
stock, as it were, and his sales will be 
added from day to day. Thus it is up 
to him to make his stock climb. 
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‘marvelous accuracy and 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Now, New Accuracy, Speed, 
Dependability in Pack- and 











Check- 
Weighing 
Operations 


The 

NEW 

Toledo 
Gravitygram! 


A new “over and under” scale 
for pack- and check-weighing 
with an amazing sensitivity, 


sturdy dependability, offering 











many new and vitally impor- 
tant advantages never be- 
fore available to food manufacturers. 


Sensitive to 1-64th of an ounce, I-lOOOth 
of a pound . . . Stops overweight losses . . . 
More than an inch travel of the indicator per 
ounce . . . Variations from desired weight 
are emphasized to the greatest degree... 
Speeds up production—no careful time- 
taking centering of weights or packages. . . 
You get more finished packages from bulk 
with the new Toledo Gravitygram ... Highly 
accurate check-weighing enables closer and 
more economical machine control. 


For all pack- and check-weighing oper- 
ations, you will find this new Toledo 
Gravitygram gives you more in a scale 
for this purpose than you have ever 
before thought possible . . . All the 
features you have wanted in a packag- 
ing scale, you: will find in the Toledo 
Gravitygram ... Call the nearest Toledo 
Scale Office for a demonstration... 
There is no obligation, of course. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
CANADIAN TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


TOLEDO SCALES 


NO SPRINGS .. 


- HONEST WEIGHT 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs... 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 1 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


oins 
No. 1 hinds and ribs. 
. 2 hinds and ribs. 
. 8 hinds and a 


Rolls, as 6@8 Ibs. avg. 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av 

Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal 
Good to choice veal 
Med. to common veal 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


IG SUED: «05000600 200000000 0000850ne 
Lambs, 23 
Sheep, . 

Sheep, 


good .. 
pan m- 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..3 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 50 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. .2 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg.. 6 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ‘Tbs. 
average .16 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 

con, boneless, 
Bacon, boneless, 


$11.50@14.50 
8.50@11.50 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer —- l. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef . 
Sweetbreads, +46 $1,00 00 a pair 
Beef kidneys senpeeend a seen bebsdese 18¢ a 
Mutton kidneys ........+++++ 

vers, 
Oxtails 


Breast fat ... 
Edible suet .. 
Cond, suet ... 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-1214 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
.18 2.10 2.3 3.20 
1 2.05 2.90 


Prime No. 1 veals. 
Prime No. 2 veais. 
Buttermilk No, 1...14 
Buttermilk No. 2...12 
Branded Gruby .... 8 
Number 3 6 


1.50 


2.00 
1.50 
1.65 
1.40 
dso 
-60 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 3 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)... = 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


dozen 
tirsts, 


Extra, 
iixtra, 
Firsts 

Checks 


32 @34 
.23° @30 

. -264@27% 
18 @19% 


doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express 
Leghorns, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...26 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...22 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...21 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...19 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...18 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb.. +29 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, ms 25 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb. 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 30 @40 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Broilers, under 14 Ibs. ..........++.+ 29 @32 
Fowls, er Ey pkd.—12 to epee to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per @3v 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib @26 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb @24 
Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 
Domestic, young toms 
Domestic, young hens 


4 
. BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
August 28, 1930: 

Aug. 22 
Chicago ..38% 
N. ZX. 1. 40% 40 
Boston ...40% 41 41 40% 
Phila. ...41 41% 41% 41 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

38% 38% 39 391% 38% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1 — 

Aug. 29. week. year. 1930. 1929 
Chicago. 31,258 33,272 36,793 2,291,607 2,354,035 
N. Y.... 52,387 49,083 56,535 2,572,406 2,575,417 
15,069 14,446 16,946 793,733 891,183 
Phila.... 16,527 10,259 18,035 776,859 816,038 

Total 115,241 107,010 128,309 6,434,605 6,636,673 

Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 

In Out On hand 

Aug. 28. Aug. 28. Aug. 29. 

Chicago ....114,770 106,207 30,844,059 
New York. .119,978 216,976 18,071,593 


Boston 32,694 78,090 11,147,372 
Phila. - 78,432 134,960 5,288,328 


. 845,874 536,233 65,351,352 


@45 
@40 


26 
3914 


23 
38% 
40 
40% 
41 


25 
39 
40% 


27 
39 


28 
38% 
40 
40% 
41 


39 


Boston. . 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 

29,048,892 
22,539,396 
10,679,750 

7,094,184 


69,362,222 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per 100 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf 
ports 
a sulphate, double 
lb. f.a.s. New 
Bibod, Mivied, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. B f.o.b. fish factory........ 4.2! 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L. 3.75 
Fish scrap, rere 6% ammonia, 

3% .0.b. fish factory... .3.50 & — 
Soda Nitrate ;7 bags, 100 lbs. spot. @ 1.99 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

5% P. L. bulk 
“ unground 9@10% ammo. 


Tankage, .3.00 & 10¢ 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
ae Sp Se a ee 

Bone meal, raw, 444 and 50 bags, 
ee yer rere 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


@25.00 
@29.00 
@ 9.00 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% wunground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


@12.65 
@ 9.70 
@37. 15 
@4s. 25 


@ 85e 
@ 0c 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ilbs., 

r 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 








Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
OMce: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 


emcee 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 
































